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Trees as Historians” 
Beech article in the July issue.) 
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“Beech 
The American Beech is one of the real beauties of 
our Northern woodlands. 
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BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Ask for 
Catalog 


ROSES 


We have a special list of potgrown Climbing and other Roses, 
which we shall be glad to mail upon request. 


PEONTIES anp IRISES 


Ask for our special pamphlet of Peonies and Irises. Our Catalog, 
Hardy Herbaceous Plants, contains a complete list of Old-Fash- 
ioned Flowers and Rock Garden Plants, many of which we have 
growing in pots for Summer Planting. 





Beautifully illustrated in color and black. It contains an espe- 
cially instructive alphabetical table of Hardy Herbaceous Plants, 
indicating Flowering Period, approximate height and color. 


Pot-Grown Plants and Vines 


We are growing in pots for summer planting, Japanese Holly, 
Evergreen Hawthorne, Euonymus in variety, Wistaria, Honey- 
suckle, Silver Lace Vine—all are described in our catalog of 
Evergreens. 


In your request for Catalog, it is important to state definitely 
what you intend to plant. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


NURSERYMEN & FLORISTS 
Rutherford - New Jersey 














Millions of Daffodils 
Ready for Fall Planting 


Use them freely in lawn and gar- 
den. Naturalize them by hundreds 
and thousands where their beauty 
will enliven the landscape. 





There is No Shortage of Narcissus 


in our fields. Millions of healthy 
bulbs can be ‘supplied for prompt 
shipment. Prices are reasonable, too. 


These FOUR VARIETIES Increase 
in Value Year After Year 


Conspicuus (Barri). Yellow petals, cup 
yellow edged red; $6 per 100, $50 per 
1000. 


Minnie Hume (Leedsii). White petals, lemon 
yellow cup; $6 per 100, $50 per 1000. 


Recurvatus (Poeticus). White perianth, red 
eye; $4 per 100, $30 per 1000. 


Alba plena odorata (Poeticus). Double, pure 
white; $7.50 per 100, $60 per 1000. 


Mixed Varieties (Unnamed). For cutting or 
massing; $5 per 100, $40 per 1000. 


If you have a town lot or a small 
field, you can make it pay hand- 
somely by growing Narcissus flowers 
for sale locally or to ship to large 
cities. 

Scores of other Daffodils, Tulips, and Iris 


are listed in my booklet, with other valu- 
able garden material. Send for a copy. 


George Lawler 


R. D. 6, Gardenville, Tacoma, Wash. 





















ACRES OF BEAUTIFUL BLOOMS 


The above view of one of the Brand 
Peony Farms was taken the last week 
in June, 1924, a week after the Na- 
tional Peony Show at Des Moines, la 


The World’s Most Beautiful Peonies 


EVER before in our more than fifty years growing Peonies 
have we had such an unusually large assortment of wonder- 

ful choice varieties as we are offering for this fall planting. 
Flowers from this stock, competing with those entered by all 
other growers, won the three highest prizes at the greatest Na- 
tional Peony Show ever held. 

Brand’s Peonies awarded Gold and Silver Medals at 

National Peony Show. Brand’s Peonies awarded 

Grand Sweepstakes at St. Paul Peony Show. Brand’s 

Peonies awarded American Peony Society Medal at 

Minneapolis Peony Show. 
You will want some of these, the world’s choicest and most 
beautiful Peonies, for your fall planting, therefore, write today 
for Brand’s Free Catalog of Peonies and Iris, giving varieties 
with full description, and prices. 
BRAND’S BIG PEONY MANUAL, which we consider the most 
complete and up-to-date work ever written on the Peony, gives 
the history of that flower, its culture and varieties. This also 
, will be sent free to all who intend to purchase roots this fall 
who ask for it. 

GROWERS OF PEONIES FOR NEARLY 60 YEARS 


The Brand Peony Farms, Box 24, Faribault, Minn. 














































PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMEN 


Iris, Bulb and Subscription Offer 





HE Editor of this magazine has been growing 
Irises for many years and has a fine collection 


which are perfectly hardy anywhere, and which r 


-quire no special care or treatment for exceedingly 
fine results. 


A sufficient stock has been accumulate 


so that they may be furnished with subscriptions t 
THE FLOWER GROWER. 


say “Bulbs” or “Iris.” 





Twelve (12) months’ subscription (more than 500 


OFFER pages of reading matter) and eighteen (18) or more 


strong Iris plants of at least six different varieties, both for $3.00, 
postage prepaid. This trial offer is to introduce the magazine to 
new readers. Full directions for planting and culture. 


(Shipped in July, August, or September.) 





Alternate §120 Gladiolus bulbs, mixed,—all colors of the Rainbow, 
Bulb Offer ( (or Le Marechal Foch, a great light pink, if preferred.) 


Bulbs will range from the smallest blooming sizes to the largest 
blooming sizes, so that a longer period of bloom may be had, and # 
that the smaller bulbs will be growing into bigger ones for better 
bloom the second year. Mixed sizes of bulbs give the best results 
for the longest period of time. 

estat in Nov. or Dec. or at planting time in the a 


- $3.00 in any ~ most convenient, with full name and address, a 
Madison Cooper, Calcium, N.Y. 


————<_<_——— 


| NOTE: —These Combination Offers to Subscribers 
in Canada and west of the Mississippi River $3.30 


ne 

























Entered as second class matter March 31, 1914, at ‘post office at Calcium, N.Y., under act of March 3, 1879. 
Subscription price $2.00 per year, three years $4.50, five years $6.00. 





(Copyright 1926 by Madison Cooper) 
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FOR BOTH AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL GROWERS OF OUTDOOR SUMMER-FLOWERING 
PLANTS; AND FOR THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED IN BALANCED OPEN-AIR ACTIVITIES 


Published monthly on the first of the month by Madison Cooper, Calcium, New York 


Subscription price :— 


One Year, $2.00; 


Three Years, $4.50; 


Five Years, $6.00; 


Single Copy, 20c. 





————— 
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Calcium, New York 
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The Hardy Chrysanthemums 


As I Know Them and Grow Them 


troubles are mostly concerned in 
watching things grow. These in- 
clude everything from Cabbages 
and Chrysanthemums to children. For 
twenty-odd years I have known the 
themum in a casual sort of way, 
iating its beauty, but not being on 
intimate terms with it. 

[had watched Chrysanthemums grow 
and had taken them for granted, until 
one day about three years ago I realized 
we had more than one hundred varieties, 


M: BUSINESS, my pleasures, and 


BY L. W. NEEDHAM, General Manager 


and as I walked down the rows with Mr. 
Farr, a natural desire came over me to 
know them as he did. Each season of 
study has made me more interested, so 
that now I feel sufficiently acquainted to 
call them by their first names. 


Chrysanthemums have been known to 
mankind for at least a thousand years, 
having been first found in China and 
Japan. They were introduced into this 
country about eighty years ago, which 
leads me to think that my few years of 
study leave much to be learned. Nat- 


urally, we have profited much by the ex- 
periences of others. It was as late as 
1894 before the American hybridizers 
produced results which have greatly im- 
proved the Chrysanthemum and enlarged 
its popularity. Greater strides have been 
made in developing the greenhouse vari- 
eties, which, as a rule, are not very 
hardy. Some of these varieties, however, 
may be grown outside with suitable win- 
ter protection. 


*From ‘Better Plants.’’ Published by Wyomis- 
sing Nurseries Co., Wyomissing, Penna. 


For a glorious mass of color in Autumn, Hardy Chrysanthemums cannot be surpassed—nor even equalled. 
For a moderate amount of care the plants will reward you a hundred-fold in blooms and beauty. 


Perennials come first in Spring and are the last to linger in Autumn: When Chrysanthemums are gone there are no other flowers left, 











It is the hardy, outdoor Pompon 
Chrysanthemum which interests me 
most, and this, by the way, is the sub- 
ject our editor asked me to discuss. 


No other flower responds so abundantly 
to kind treatment. Given a rich, well 
drained soil hardy Chrysanthemums will 
thrive in spite of neglect. It is well to 
plant them within reach of a hose, be- 
cause they will need refreshment during 
the dry spells of Summer. If a real and 
delightful surprise is desired, give them 
an application of liquid manure once a 
week. One-half bushel of horse or cow 
manure to a barrel of water produces a 
quick acting and bloom-improving fer- 
tilizer. My philosophy of plant life is to 
keep them growing and not give them 
time or opportunity to become sickly. If 
you are out to beat your neighbor, dis- 
bud and your efforts will be rewarded 
with a blue ribbon. 

The only possible criticism of the 
Chrysanthemum is that some varieties 
bloom so late that they are injured by 
the frost. The remedy for this is to 
grow only the early-flowering sorts. 
This is just what we are doing. Any va- 
riety that does not bloom by October 
20th is discarded, and I might say that 
in the last two years we have eliminated 
nearly fifty varieties. 

Chrysanthemums are so diversified in 
form and color that the most fastidious 
gardeners should be able to select their 
favorite. I have grown and seen prob- 
ably more than two hundred varieties of 
hardy Chrysanthemums and it is rather 
difficult to select favorites, but there are 
a few varieties which I think are worthy 
of distinct mention. 

For size, earliness and longevity of 
blooms, L’Argentuillais stands in the 
front rank. About October 1st one may 
look for the large, double, dark chestnut- 
red blooms, which measure two and one- 
half to three inches across. The plants 
are completely covered with bloom, the 
display lasting for about a month. It is 
well adapted for mass or landscape effect. 


Another very early bloomer is Glory of 
Seven Oaks. This, being a dwarf grower, 
is splendid for edging. Its bloom is a 
vivid chrome-yellow, double, and two 
inches across. A good effect is obtained 
by planting it in combination with 
Veronica longifolia subsessilis. 

Lillian Doty, and Captain Cook are 
wonderful varieties for one who desires 
to disbud and obtain exhibition blooms. 
Both have large double pink flowers, 
which open during the middle of October. 
The plants are tall, erect growers, with 
long flower-stems, which make them ex- 
cellent for cut-flowers. I know of noth- 
ing more exquisite than a bowl of these 
lovely, soft pink Lillian Dotys. White 
Doty, a creamy-white sport has all the 
Doty characteristics, and is also worth 
distinct mention. When not disbudded, 
I have seen this variety with eight and 
ten perfect blooms on one stem. 

For those who like the single type of 
flower, there is nothing finer than Mrs. 
W. E. Buckingham. This variety is used 
extensively by florists for forcing. Out- 
doors it is a delicate shade of shell pink, 
the blooms being at least two inches 
across. Alice Howell is similar in form, 
but a rich orange-yellow. It is very simi- 
lar to A. Barham and Inga, but I like it 
better as it blooms earlier. In fact, I 
think it is about the first single Chrys- 
anthemum to bloom, coming about Oc- 
tober 10th. 

For those who live north of New York, 
I should strongly recommend Normandie. 
I have known it to be in bloom on Sep- 


GHE FLOWER GRowER 


tember 24th. It is a rather dwarf 
grower, having beautiful delicate pink 
flowers about two and one-half inches 
across. Charles Jolly is on the same 
order, only being a rosy pink. Positively 
the most floriferous variety I have ever 
seen is Mrs. Harrison. It, also, is an 
early bloomer, usually in its prime about 
October 15th. The large double flowers 
make a most pleasing mass of delicate 
pink, while long stems make it a fine 
flower for cutting. This rates very high 
in my estimation, as it has so many good 
points. Nellie Kleris is similar, having 
larger blooms and not flowering as early. 
Well adapted for exhibition purposes. 


Lately we have been working with 
some Government experiment seedlings 






USUst, 1995 

and find them hardier ¢ 
eties. Stephen Hamblin. of as Vari. 
Botanic Garden, says they wie tat 
in Massachusetts. I am refersiat Wel 
ticularly to the varieties Arlwar 
(single pink), Columbia (single : 
Mt. Vernon (semi-double garne ), 
Potomac (semi-double rose-pink) ) 

To my mind the two m a 
qualities in the selection of hard ale 
anthemums are; first, their a Chey, 
hardiness; second, earliness of bret 
All of the varieties I have Mentioned ; 
given a light mulch of straw jn the wat 
ter, will pass the test. Of course 
more varieties should be included, bur 
have named only those that haye 
the strongest impression on me, made 












Growing the Hollyhock 


BY ELIZABETH TAZEWELL MacMANUS 


OLLYHOCKS, brought to Europe 
H from the East by the Crusaders, 

are among the really superb 
flowers of the garden. Favorable cul- 
tivation will produce stalks nine feet 
plus in height, with exquisite double 
rosette-like blooms, four inches in di- 
ameter. Many gardeners are partial to 
the single type of bloom, and these, 
like the double blossoms, may be 
grown in delicate corn colors, pinks, 
velvety growing reds, shades of yel- 
low, and almost-black maroons. With 
the present desire, almost fad, on the 
part of gardeners for ten inch Dah- 
lias, five inch Gladioli, inch and half 
Delphiniums, and gigantic Chrysan- 
themums; the latest and largest double 
Hollyhocks seem most in demand. 
Newport Pink, Colorado Sunset, and 
Sensation, to mention only three, are 
among the most notable and worth- 
while newcomers, and these may be 
raised from seed, producing blooms 
the second Summer, or from year-old 
plants which will bloom the first Sum- 
mer, and supply home-grown seed that 
may be sown as soon as ripened, sup- 
plying plants that will bloom the next 
season; that is, one year from gather- 
ing and planting the seed. 

The Hollyhock is no exception to the 
more or less general rule that the root 
system of a plant greatly resembles 
the part above ground. The Pecan 
tree, for a notable example, grows tall 
and straight. When found on Missis- 
sippi bottom lands, specimen Pecans 
have been found with a tap root that 
actually descended thirty (30) feet 
in its seemingly conscious effort to 
secure a constant supply of water. 
My nine-foot Hollyhock stalks have tap 
roots of more than two feet. Just how 
much more I have never taken time 
to ascertain, for in transferring beau- 
tiful specimen plants in April, May, 
and even early June to conspicuous 
spots in my garden, that my neigh- 
bors may be startled into envious ad- 


miration, and honorable horticultury 
emulation, I have always nipped gf 
the tap root with the spade about 2 
inches below the surface of “the 
ground. At this point the tap rook 
of large plants are one-half inch jy 
diameter, and continue downwards ty 
an indefinite extent. The pruning jy 
this fashion, of the main root, hy 
never harmed my plants, and if gu}. 
sequent behavior is anything to judg 
by, the growth above ground has bee 
benefited. Anyhow, my Hollyhocks 
are the surprise of my community and 
people will stop on the sidewalk ani 
look, and look, and comment, and con. 
ment, and ask how I do it, and beg for 
seed. 


I buy seed of the Allegheny strain, 
so-called, whose blooms are of delicate 
thinness of petal in the double sorts 
and in various shades of pink. I by 
year-old plants of the named sorts, 
sow the seed in boxes as soon as rip 
in August, and have blooms from 
these seedlings the following Summer, 
true to name. I also buy seed df 
named sorts, at twenty-five cents to 
one dollar a packet. But it pays i 
wonderful and entrancing results. | 
also buy the old tried and never foun 
lacking strain of Chater’s double 
Hollyhocks, in separate colors, at ten 
cents per generous packet. 

I plant the seed I buy in June 
JUNE. The first week in June in the 
vicinity of New York and Philadeé- 
phia. The seeds are up in a we 
They are sown in boxes of very friable 
soil, a mixture of the best top soil of 
my garden, with sand and leaf-moull, 
to increase its porous and satisfactory 
mechanical condition. One part é 
each sort of the compost, as nearly 
convenient. The composted soil # 
firmed in the boxes (say three or mot 
inches deep, just as is convenient), 
seed sown, covered a quarter-inch, 
again firmed with a 2 x 8 bit of lum 
ber, and my indispensable seed-sowilg 
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t. This firming of the 
wooden a trick—ensues contact of 
sil does seed. Capillary attraction 
: the rest. The seeds absorb the 
slinecessary moisture, the warm June 
. reinforces Nature, and up come 

Hollyhocks. When they are con- 
ph ntly large enough to transplant, 
ett a month’s time, I set them 
” oa I wish them to be permanently, 

fl giso set a row of them, as a sort 
+ mursery reserve, for gifts to gen- 
5 e garden lovers, and to increase 
ecoratiVe plantings the following 
Spring, for my ambition always de- 

Pigs. a few more conspicuously 
ses Hollyhocks each season. The 
Freer row is in deeply-dug, old-ma- 
pure enriched soil. 

But the exhibition plantings: 

Here is the secret of the nine-foot 
dalks, and the four-inch blooms. Re- 
membering those tap roots, I trench 
the places Where my Hollyhocks are 
to stand and deliver astonishment to 
the natives. I dig out all soil for a 
depth of not less than two feet (twen- 
ty-four inches). The top soil I throw 
into the galvanized ash containers of 
the winter’s competition with the sin- 
ful Coal Trust. This saves unsightly 
untidiness about the show part of my 
garden, and allows me to put the top 
soil back into my holes and trenches. 
Beginning with the hardpan I shovel 
the clay and gravel and whatnot into 
my indispensable wheelbarrow and 
carry it away, spreading it lightly over 
the garden elsewhere, or entirely dis- 
carding it, as I am lucky enough to be 
able to do, in-a small ravine back of my 
garden plot. I then load my wheel- 
harrow with the best top soil I pos- 
sess, Skimming it, like the cream of 
the garden that it is, from the surface 
here and there, mixing it with about 
a quarter of rotted sods when I have 
them, and always three shovelfuls of 
leaf-mould to the barrow load of soil, 
and adding three shovelfuls of old 
stable manure, which has been about 
the Rose beds all Winter, and so is 
old, and safe, and an ideal humus, that 
will not burn the most delicate roots. 


Hollyhock roots are so fleshy, and 
the crowns so thick and so protected 
by the mass of leaves, that they trans- 
plant perfectly, even when a specimen 
plant with its attached soil weighs 
sixor more pounds. I transplant into 
my deeply trenched locations, settling 
the soil about the roots with the hand, 
80 no air pockets are left to dry out the 
roots anywhere. Water copiously im- 
mediately, and every morning and eve- 
ning thereafter for three days. Nature 
and my neighbors do the rest for my 
fame, and that of my plants. The 
newly set plants will wilt after mov- 
ing, and late in the afternoon is an ex- 
cellent time for transferring them. 
But in the exigencies of garden work, 


and at the behest of my married col- 
laborator, upon occasion, I have moved 
them during every hour of the day be- 
tween breakfast and supper, with 
hever a failure. 





I start the seeds in June that they 
may make nearly a foot of growth the 
first season, and get splendid roots. 
I never protect the foliage during the 
Winter (zero weather sometimes, but 
not for more than thirty-six hours 
at a stretch). MHollyhock foliage, as 
does also Foxglove, and Oriental 
Poppy foliage, functions all Winter. 
That is the leaves do not all of them 
dry and wither. On warm, sunny, 
winter days the plants actually seem 
to sit up and take notice of the promise 
of another season, and a_ positive 
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physiological plant relation between 
foliage and roots undoubtedly func- 
tions, the leaves never evaporating all 
their moisture, as would be the case if 
moisture was not supplied from below 
ground through the sap channels of 
root and stem and leaf. To cover 
Hollyhocks, or Foxgloves, or Poppies, 
heavily with leaves or other dense 
litter would be harmful, rains making 
the coverings sodden, excluding air, 
and bringing about decay of both the 
protective litter and the unwisely pro- 
tected plants. 





Home Beekeeping on a New Jersey Farm 
BY CORA SHEPPARD LUPTON 


UR apiary of fifteen colonies 
@ started from a stray swarm, 

which came from the ‘school 
house. The swarm settled on a tree 
on the school grounds and was put 
in a box by one girl with more nerve 
than the others. Then she proceeded 
to sell them. 

We put them in a regulation hive 
and for several seasons we, too, had 
swarms in the Spring or early Sum- 
mer. 

As the apiary is as large as we wish, 
we study to prevent swarming. Plenty 
of room, shade and cutting out queen 
cells are the three essentials. 

They say good beekeepers do not 
have swarms, so we are not proud of 
ourselves if a swarm comes out. If 
a swarm is lost after it comes out, the 
best beemen say it is the same as 
letting ten dollars fly away. 





Our hives are placed under the old 
Apple tree in the back part of the 
garden. An English Walnut was 
planted at the left and is now furnish- 
ing some shade. 


Of course our bees steal nectar from 
the nearby Clover fields other than 
our own. They visit blossoms wher- 
ever they can gather stores and at the 
same time they help in the act of 
pollenization and increase the crop for 
whoever they rob. 

The bees enjoy the bird bath quite 
as much as the birds, and drink about 
a bucket of water a day. 

We often have about a half ton of 
honey ;—but don’t ask me how much 
this season ;—there is so much we do 
not know what to do with it, and are 
giving it away right and left. Truly 
we are trying to sweeten our corner 
of the world. 





“In the Shade of the Old Apple Tree” 


Note the Bees congregated on the outside of hives because of the heat. 
the Bird Bath with reflection of the branches in it, which proves that the day was a 
still and torrid one. 


And don’t fail to note what Mrs. Lupton has to say about the fact that Bees 
require plenty of water. This is a point that some Beekeepers do not well understand. 


Also note 
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Selling Garden Flowers on a City Market 


BY NELLIE BARTHOLOMEW, (Mich.) 


O THEY sell? Yes, and readily. 
D First, however, a trade must be 

established. We began six years 
ago when our municipal market was 
first built. At first we took a few 
dozen Gladioli to see how they would 
take with the people. Soon they be- 
gan to inquire, “Are the flowers for 
sale?” When told they were, they 
would almost invariably buy. We sold 
what few we had put in for our own 
pleasure that year, and our career in 
selling flowers on the market was be- 
gun. Farmers standing next us would 
remark, “Flowers sell better than any- 
thing else.” 

The next year we branched out a 
little. We bought a few choice Gladi- 
olus bulbs and sowed a variety of an- 
nuals. Vegetables were soon: crowded 
off our stand to give place for the 


flowers and I became “The Flower 
Lady.” There were “The Honey 
Man,” who sold honey, and “The 


Bread Lady,” who sold home-made 
bread. At that time I was the Flower 
Lady, but even that year other farm- 
ers’ wives began bringing a few bou- 
quets and soon there were many 
flower ladies. 

You wonder if this competition hurt 
our trade. It did not. On the other 
hand it bettered it. It seemed the 
more flowers, the more buyers. The 
people were gradually being educated. 
They came to know that garden flow- 
ers, sold at a reasonable price, were a 
necessity. They also found them a 
good buy, as certain varieties keep 
well as cut flowers. They soon began 
coming to us for flowers for luncheons, 
parties and even weddings. Saturday, 
however, was our big day, as people 
bought for over Sunday. 

Each year we have added more to 
our varieties, dropping some kinds 
and trying others, finding what kept 
best and what sold best. Many of the 
perennials are very satisfactory. Last 
Fall the African Marigold was our 
best seller. And always Gladioli will 
sell. Flowers are perishable at best 
and in choosing our varieties we 
worked not only for beauty but for 
lasting quality when cut. 


Soon our market looked like a 
Flower Show or Fair. Many farmers 
specialized. Some raised Asters, some 
just Glads and others Sweet Williams 
or Dahlias. To my way of thinking a 
variety is best. People like to choose, 
unless they want for something in 
particular. 


I believe the flowers increased the 
crowd on market days. People came 
to see and bought before leaving. 
There is in all of us a natural craving 
for the beautiful which only things of 
Nature satisfy. This love of beauty, 
so often unsatisfied in city people, was 
being satisfied here on our market 
at a price all could afford. To me it 


was a great pleasure to think I was 
doing something which not only 
brought us good returns, but gave 
something to people which they had 
not been able to have before, and 


‘which helped make life for them a 


little brighter. 


And then flowers are more pleasant 
to handle than vegetables. When we 
began, we picked, placed them in 
water in the cellar, and in the morn- 
ing before going to market packed 
them in crates and placed them in 
water again when we reached market. 
This, with the selling, made too much 
handling. 


My husband then made a double 
deck on our ton truck and we picked, 
placed in water, and carried them on 
the truck in pails to their destination. 
This was much easier. On Saturday 
we have often had both decks of our 
truck crowded full and had them sold 
by five o’clock at night. We have 
taken hundreds of dozens of Glads 
at a time besides the smaller flowers 
on that day. 


To arrange them at market was 
difficult on account of space. We have 
a table 4’ x 8’ and just room back of 
it to stand and wrap. We exhibited 
our Gladioli in baskets and pails at 
the back, with smaller flowers in low 
dishes in front. At first we sold by 
the dozen but so much time was taken 
in counting and so many often broken 
in removing from the dishes that we 
began bunching and selling by the 
bunch. This was much more satis- 
factory to us and also to the people 
when they became used to it. 


Our success, for I feel we have been 
successful in this, was due partly to 
our always trying to have only fresh- 
picked flowers, and also having in our 
hearts a love for the work which 
comes to most of us when our work 
deals with things of Nature. 


EDITOR’S NOTE :— 


The description which Mrs. Barthol- 
omew writes above of her actual ex- 
perience in selling flowers on a city 
market may be made of great value 
to any one who contemplates a similar 
procedure. Flowers sell more readily 
as the years pass, and as Mrs. 
Bartholomew explains, competition 
does not lessen sales but increases 
them. No flower grower should fear 
competition. There is no competition 
to the person who has a love for the 
work and handles the job in a busi- 
ness-like, neat, and _ service-giving 
way. The sale for flowers is unlimited 
and many who are located on main 
highways find ready sale for flowers, 
as well as the things which are sup- 
posed to be the necessities of life. 
As explained in the above article, 
flowers are a necessity when their 
merits become known. 
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Hollyhock Information 


EING partial to the pret; 
B and tints only of the funn 
and the fringed kinds, wi] bri Ubleg 
late a little of my own experinn” 

Hollyhocks are a perennial and 
fairly true from seed. If sown Come 
and transplanted they may hel 
bloom the same year, [f ° 
planted soon as ripe, or in ti 
grow tops, all will bloom thes > 
year, as will scores of plants from 
sown seeds annually when cima 
care. Few plants are more effect: 
~— rg R. R. tracks. Cetin 

ilst not troublesome, j 
sown Pore weedy fence Coeds ar 
out of the way places, the 
well as in the garden, and Pe : 
care. 

Some perennials may be rej 
by being divided and reset, The atl 
double cream with crimson edge, groy 
ing twelve feet high just outside ' 
window box here has 100 of the salt 
est blooms I have ever seen. The bal. 
ance of the plant was not very 
Fearing it would not live another 
I divided off the smaller stems andr. 
set them. So very anxious was | ty 
save them, I concluded to try putt 
down cuttings, with little hope ths 
these large pithy, soft wooded stems 
could grow. I set these where the 
roots had been taken from, as 
would not then need to be labeled, | 
made sure each cutting had one or tw 
of the now old leaves. Two of thes 
cuttings made rather poor plants, but 
they did grow, as did the rooted ones 
divided off, but the largest old one 
died. 

One lesson was learned by having 
every stem of the Hollyhock stripped 
bare of leaves, buds and top, by a hail 


‘ storm when all buds had come ani 


were ready to bloom. I cut all dom 
out of sight. Soon every stem put » 
eight to ten shoots, like a young Peach 
tree, only about three to four feet 
tall, each one being full of buds, a 
had been those cut down, and they 
were by far the most beautiful Hollies 
I had ever seen, much more suitable 
to grow among the Peonies than whe 
tall. Since then I cut some back soon 
as all buds are formed; and others, 
after they have made their main show 
of bloom; and they, too, then gave me 
a second crop, not so fine as the first, 
but continuing in bloom until frost. 


SARAH A. PLEAS, (Calif.) 





In the Editor’s garden this seaso 
of 1926 has been a most exceptional 
Iris year. Although fully three weeks 
late, the weather has been s0 
especially the nights, that the bloom 
has been preserved wonderfully and 
an Iris season lasting fully four weeks 
has been enjoyed. With many thot 
sands of blooms in evidence, the Ed: 
tor’s place has been the Mecca of 
flower lovers from a considerable t& 
ritory, even though visitors on th 
premises have been restricted to W: 
nesday P. M. only. 
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Gathering Flowers for Exhibition 


(Bulletin of the Missouri Botanical Garden) 


IAL growers who exhibit 
oy aa shows have most of the 
. wing conditions under control, 

eenateurs are entirely dependent 
natural conditions. Prospective ex- 
upon rs are apt to have their choice 
hibito destroyed by wind, rain, heat, 
blooms and diseases. All of these con- 

‘ions must be guarded against as the 

“ of the show draws near, as a 
rly developed or disfigured bloom will 
always disqualify an exhibit in the eyes 

t the judges. To guard against in- 
ey of fowers by rain the blooms should 
erat one or two days previous to the 
time of exhibition. Some flowers may be 

+ sooner than this. For instance, the 
fear may be picked at the time the first 

begin to unfold, and it gains in 
e and beauty by being kept in a dark 
qool place to take up as much water as 
possible. The Iris opens very rapidly, 
and on this account should not be cut 
until the evening before the show. In 
examining the buds one can see readily 
which will open the following day. “me 

When gathering flowers for exhibition 
purposes it is well to carry along a pail 
half filled with water and to place the 
fowers in the pail immediately upon 
cutting them. It is better not to crowd 
too many flowers in the pail, but rather 
to make several trips to the house and 
carefully place them in deep containers 
full of cool water. The gathered flowers 
should be kept in a cool dark place free 
from draughts in order to reduce tran- 
spiration and to enable the stems to take 
up as much water as possible. 

Light-colored flowers lose much of 
their beauty if allowed to open in the 
strong sunlight. If the flowers are of 
such a nature that they cannot be cut 
until just before the show, it is well to 
ee _— temporary shading of 
cheesecloth. 

It sometimes happens that the choicest 
blooms have developed too rapidly and 
are in danger of being past their prime 
at show time. In that case the develop- 
ment can be slightly checked by con- 
structing some heavier shading over the 
plants, this being removed towards eve- 
ning and replaced in the morning. For 
protecting individual flowers small cones 
of waxed cloth or paper may be pur- 
chased, or they can be made at home 
from stout waterproof paper. The cones 
should be at least six inches in diameter 
and fastened to a stake just above 
the bloom. The flower should also be 
well staked to prevent being whipped 
about by the wind. In fact, as the 
spring season is usually unsettled, much 
damage can be prevented if all tall 
plants that are apt to be broken by the 
wind are staked and securely tied. 

Most perennials can be cut a day in 
advance of the show if placed in a cool 
dark place. On the day of the show all 
dead or decaying leaves should be re- 
moved, a fresh cut made at the bottom 
of the stems, and the water changed in 
the pails or vases. Cut flowers for the 
home should be treated in this manner 
every day, as water tainted with decay- 
ing vegetable matter is very detrimental 
to the flowers. 

The Oriental Poppy wilts rapidly 

r cutting, and requires a treatment 
that differs radically from the usual 
method of handling cut flowers. After 
cutting the flowers immerse about two 





inches of the stem in boiling water for 
a few moments, or hold the ends in a 
flame, or cauterize with a hot soldering 
iron or similar object. This will seal the 
end and prevent the usually milky sap 
from escaping. If a fresh cut is made 
at a later time the stems must again be 
cauterized. This treatment also applies 
to the Poinsettia and other flowers that 
wilt down if just placed in water. 


Transporting flowers to the show is 
a problem that confronts every exhibitor. 
Irises in bud or open flower are perhaps 
the most difficult to handle on account of 
their delicate structure and habit of 
branching. Wrapping them is almost 
out of the question, and the only way to 
manage is to leave them in a bucket or 
wide-mouthed vase and transport in some 
conveyance in which the flowers are 
protected from wind and contact with 
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any solid objects. Smaller flowers, such 
as Delphiniums, Daisies, Pansies and 
Violets, can be carried in bundles, or 
better still, boxes. Moist paper or moss 
should be put over the stems, but water 
should not come in contact with the 
blooms. When arranging the flowers 
at the show the tips of the stems should 
again be cut in order that they may con- 
tinue taking up water. When packing 
flowers, such as Peonies, Tulips and 
Roses, a light covering of tissue paper 
around each flower before placing in the 
box will prevent bruising of the petals. 
Tissue paper is a great aid and should 
be used unstintingly in separating layers. 


Sprays of shrubs are treated in the 
same way as the perennials, both as 
to gathering and packing. Pendulous 
branches of shrubs sometimes hang in 
an awkward position and when in bloom 
do not give the desired effect. This can 
be remedied by staking the branches 
that are to be cut in such a way that 
when the flowers open they are facing 
in the right direction. 





How to Grow Water Cress 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


ATER CRESS, (Nasturtium 

W officinale,) is a native of Britain 

and was introduced into Amer- 

ica many years ago, since when it has 

become naturalized, and is quite com- 
mon near running water. 

Water Cress is grown on many 
farms near large cities, and is said 
to be very profitable. Many farmers 
with running water on their property, 
find this crop more profitable than 
Corn, Potatoes, or Hay. 

The diagram shows the different 
ways of growing Water Cress com- 
mercially. At A the beds are ridged 


up in the center of the stream and 
planted, also along the sides. At B 
the stream has been dammed up, E, 
so that the water flows over the banks, 
and these are planted in large beds. 
This is the best way to grow Water 
Cress, for if the dams are made so 
that the water can be flooded over the 
sides, it gives wide beds for planting. 

For home use the best way is to 
plant in trenches, about one foot deep 
and two feet wide, in good soil, as il- 
lustrated at D. Give abundance of 
water, and very tender Cress can be 
gathered every day from small beds. 
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‘An Estimate of the Red Peonies 


BY EDWARD AUTEN, JR., (IIl.) 


N AN aarticle in the April, 1925 
number of THE FLOWER GROWER, 
entitled “Outstanding Red Peonies,” 
the author, W. J. McKee, dwelt at 
length on three varieties as leading all 
others and being entitled to an equal 
rating. These are Karl Rosenfield, 








should be inclined to put Philippe 
Rivoire in a class by itself, above all 
others, as having the fewest faults. It 
is a good keeper when cut; it excels 
all other reds in rose fragrance; plant 
habit is good, except that is rather an 
unwilling doer;—the buds are small, 











Peony—Mikado, the standard medium red Japanese 


Richard Carvel and Philippe Rivoire. 
Perhaps Peony enthusiasts would be 
interested in the views of another per- 
son on this question of red Peonies, 
and I am therefore presenting this 
article, but not with any intention to 
discredit the earlier article nor with 
any desire to appear controversial. 
Many points about any flower are 
mere matters of preference, but even 
so, one can always learn from an ex- 
pression of the preference of others. 

If the three named Peonies were all 
perfect, they would of course be en- 
titled to.an equal rating. But we as 
yet have no perfect red Peony, and I 














A basket of Peonies—Karl Rosenfield 


look like they would never make 
blooms, but they do finally manage to 
do about three times as much as they 
at first promised. If it were early 
instead of late midseason, somewhat 
larger, and had the vigor of Karl 
Rosenfield, it would be practically un- 
beatable. And this despite the fact 
that it is a purple-red, and many of us 
have said we would never approve any 
purplish-red Peony. We can prob- 
ably never hope to eliminate entirely 
the purple cast from our red Peonies, 
but when Philippe Rivoire blooms 
forth and we like it, it is a wonderful 
tribute to its class; and in class this 
French introduction excels all others. 
One very beautiful young lady may 
win only a place in the chorus, while 
another not so beautiful but with an 
abundance of class, or charm, or what 
you may call it, becomes a headliner at 
twenty times the salary of the other. 


Richard Carvel and Karl Rosenfield 
are certainly two of the very finest 
reds we have, but they are not perfect. 
The former seems to me to lack very 
definitely the desired amount of 
“toughness,” both in plant and bloom. 
The plant grows vigorously and in- 
creases satisfactorily, but it does not 
stand hard knocks from the weather 
the way many other Peonies do. For 
me the blooms never have any pep left 
after they come out of cold storage, 
and as a cut flower its keeping qual- 
ities could be better. In color it is 
very good, making Felix Crousse look 
like a last year’s Geranium, but I do 
not like it as well as the color of 
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Philippe Rivoire and 
reds. Karl Rosenfield hen ait . 


field opened easily and had 


be practically unbeatable. 
quite a knack in knowin 

what stage to cut Karl Rosen 
insure its standing up, and J ha 7 
told by an expert that it must be |e 


three. 


Rect “ 
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Caleium, yy 


is vigorous and a wonderful i Colo, 
but the blooms wilt badly with , 
rush of hot weather. If Kap] Rew 


sy Sub. 
yl Would 
There is 


stance of Grover Cleveland 





ve 
longer than most other varieties 


til the typical color appear 
cut in tight bud. vert, i 


If we are going to have More 
one variety in our top-notch Class 
do not believe we should stop me 

Surely Mons. Martin Cahuzge 
is one of the most outstanding of a} 
Peonies. We may look at and admi 
Longfellow, Mme. Gaudichay Mar, 
Brand, Charles McKellip ana in 
Dexheimer; but I believe with Man 
of us these varieties will leave no m4 
manent impression of distinctiveness 
A typical bloom of Mons. Martin 
Cahuzac, however, is absolutely wu. 
forgetable;—a dark, “black” red, ys. 
diating individuality ;—and to frig, 
the picture, its dark leathery foliage 
leaves little to be desired. 














Peony—Grover Cleveland 


ROVER CLEVELAND has been 
called the red Solange, and being 
a very full double like that variety, it 
needs plenty of moisture and cod 
weather to let it develop completely. 
Also, it seems to do better on a rich 
black soil. But a good bloom is just 
about perfection itself, (in color alone 
could it be improved,) and it stands 
up in hot weather as few other Peonies 
do. Winnifred Domme has fine color, 
but the bloom is small, and the plant 
is too weak. Longfellow has fine co 
or, but other qualities do not seem 
good. 
The old Adolphe Rousseau holds 4 
place in my affections very near the 


(Concluded on Page 380) 
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RUNE Rambler Roses after flow- 


wood, and training in the new. 











Pew by cutting out the old 


Also cut back weak wood to 

within six inches of the ground. — 

Prune Raspberries and Blackberries 
gs soon as the crop 1s gathered, cut- 
ting out the old wood, and weak new 
wood, and training in the new, as 
shown in the diagram. 

Make leaf cuttings of Begonias and 
Gloxinias this month. 


Take Pelargonium cuttings for 
ing-flowering. 
_ prune fruit trees, bud 


Roses, and begin to make cuttings of 
bedding Geraniums, for next year, as 
they root better now than in a few 


THE FLOWER GROWER 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


weeks’ time. 

Sow Impatiens in pots now, for 
flowering in the window garden next 
Spring. 

Make new plantations of Straw- 
berries. Sow Turnips, Lettuce, Rad- 
ish and Spinach, for Fall use. 

Sow early Cabbage, Cauliflower, 
Broccoli and other greens, for early 
crops next Spring. 

Sow Mignonette for Winter use, in 
pots, thinning out the seedlings to five 
or six plants to each pot. 

Pot up Tuberoses now, for flowering 
in the Greenhouse during November 
and December. Three bulbs will fill 
a five inch pot. Store these away in a 
warm place under the Greenhouse 





Seasonable Work for August 


bench till started, then place on the 
benches for flowering. 

Keep: Dahlias disbudded for large 
flowers. Remove all buds, except 
crown bud, as shown in the diagram, 
as soon as they are large enough to 
cut away. 

Root cuttings of Privet, Box, Laurel, 


Lavender, Heath, and Roses, this 
month. 
Propagate Clematis by layering. 


Sow brompton Stock for spring flow- 
ering. 
Pot old Cyclamen Bulbs for winter 


flowering. 
Propagate Saxifrages, Alyssum, 
Rock Roses, Aubrietia, and other 


Rock Plants, from cuttings this month. 
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Transplanting Trees 
in Frozen Ground 


The Editor saw a method of trans- 
planting some White Pine trees, which 
may prove interesting. The Pines 
Were in sandy soil, and after the 
ground was frozen to a depth of about 
a foot it was chopped out so that few 


of the roots were lost and the Pines 
transplanted into their new location 
with little loss of vitality and growth. 
These trees were not more than five 
to seven feet in height, some of them 
not more than four feet. Perhaps the 
same plan would work well with larger 
trees if the ground was allowed to 
freeze to a greater depth. 


It is, of course, some job to chop 
through frost in securing the ball of 
earth in this way, but the results may 
be worth it. The place in which the 
trees are to be set may be protected 
or mulched in some way so that it 
will not freeze, thus saving the ex- 
pense of chopping out the hole in 
frozen earth where the tree is to go. 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain 
by the repetition of ten thousand prayers.’”’—ZOROASTER 


Civilization, Riches and Crime 


HE above is a great big heading for a rather 
small editorial, but the subject is surely im- 
portant. 


In primitive times crime was probably no more 
prevalent than at present. Indeed, it was probably 
less prevalent because it was then promptly dealt 
with by the strong arms of the Jeaders of men. Now 
“the strong arm of the law” is not as strong as it 
should be nor as strong as we think it is. It does 
not reach the perpetrators of crime to any consider- 
able extent as court records plainly show. 


If the above statements are correct it is proof 
that civilization does not lessen crime nor does it im- 
prove morality. But we will not be too pessimis- 
tic,—we will try and be optimistic,—although the 
effort is a difficult one under present conditions. But 
things appear really much worse than they are, be- 
cause crime is made so much of by the daily press 
that we hear more about it than we should. 

But why should not civilization improve morality 
and reduce crime? Why, indeed? Communities, 
cities, and countries reap what they sow. Crime is 
the result not so much of lax morality, as it is of 
lax education, and lax administration of the laws; 
and it might be added, a desire to get rich quick at 
the expense of all else besides. The great desire for 
possession of money and the things which money will 
bring, creates an insanity and a perverted mental 
attitude which results in the individual stopping at 
nothing to attain his ends,—no act and no crime is 
excepted. 


BUT if we want the true and underlying cause of 

lax morality, crime prevalence, and inferior citizen- 
ship it may be found in the wrong education of the 
public and especially in the wrong education of the 
young. Not only are the young insufficiently in- 
structed in their primary years, but the example in 
the home is far inferior to what it was in the early 
days of this Republic. This statement is made with- 
out any desire to be other than optimistic, and only 
as a plain statement of fact. 


A desire for entertainment, excitement, and the 
so-called thrills, makes people oblivious and careless 
of the consequences of acts which, when seen in their 
true light, are immoral, despicable and even criminal. 

We must, therefore, look these things squarely in 
the face and understand that ideals are lacking 
among our young people. Ideals may be taught to 
the very young, as well as to our youth, and they may 
be taught to the middle-aged men and women as well. 


dHE FLOWER GROWER 
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But many people do not attain ideals, even j 
vanced years; and the person who does not attai ad. 
ideal sometime during his or her life-time gure} 
be set back in the class in a future life and be BR 
to again go over the lessons of life on this earth 
The word IDEAL means much,—‘“q standang 
perfection.” Keep it in your mind and refey to 
often. Without ideals we get nowhere. While jt a 
not be possible to attain our ideals, yet if we can W 
toward them, and even approximate or appn 
them, ideals are worth while. And ideals mean 
simply something visionary, but a standard of acti 
An ideal is something to look up to as a state of 
possible attainment after sufficient study and 
perience. 


Ideals are all powerful,—grab a few while you 
may. 
MADISON Coopgp 





Babson’s “‘Weather and Businesg” 


NDER the above title Babson’s Statistical (). 
U ganization, in a column and a half story in th 
daily press, blames the cold spring weather fy 
depression in general trade; and this same artic 
goes on and explains that weather conditions hay 
not only been abnormal throughout the Spring, by 
it also tells the same story that has been told in theg 
columns during the past month or two with refereng 
to the possibilities of unusually cold weather during 
1926 and 1927, as forecasted by H. Janvrin Brown 
in an article which is printed elsewhere in this isgue 
While it is a fact that scientists disagree on this 
prognostication of Browne’s, and while it is a fae 
that the U. S. Weather Bureau will listen to nothing 
of this kind, based on the statistics and data avail. 
able; yet the fact that Babson takes enough interest 
in the forecast, to give up a column and a half article 
to it, means that Browne’s forecast is not the mer 
vaporing of a crank who wants to attract attention tp 
himself by radical utterances, but is rather the cd- 
lecting together of known facts and information o 
the subject of actual weather conditions, covering a 
very long period of time. 

Babson says that while he does not believe that 
the forecasts are definite enough to depend on ab 
solutely, he thinks there is some truth in the sun spot 
theory, although the records bearing on the subject 
are so limited as to make accurate forecasting difi- 
cult. Babson also points out, as I have said before 
editorially, that weather conditions have been so ab- 
normal during recent months that naturally unusual 
weather conditions may be expected for the months 
to come. 


And Babson goes on further and advises business 
men to diversify their merchandise so as to have il 
stock that which is seasonable either for a hot or 
cold Summer. 


While no man can possibly foresee exactly what 
the weather is going to be during the next twelve 0 
eighteen months, it is doubtless altogether within the 
range of possibility that Browne may be essentially 
right in his long-range forecast and that 1926 and 
1927 may bring weather conditions which will prove 
disastrous to many interests, covering a wide extetl 


of territory. What has already happened, may hap 


pen again. 
MADISON COOPER 
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After Installment Buying,—What? 


URING recent months thoughtful financiers and 
pusiness men have given considerable study to 
the fact that a great portion of the manufactured 
ucts of this country are now being sold on the 
Ped installment plan. The concensus of opinion 
the conservative ones indicates that installment 
Ming and installment buying is being badly over- 
ne, Some even sound a warning for the future. 
"Tet us put the subject to the crudest sort of a 
business test and see what we find. Installment buy- 
-» means that in most cases people over-buy. This 
aes financial slavery for the buyers to an im- 
rtant extent, and in some cases bankruptcy. But 
the other side of the question indicates that many 
je who could not afford certain things, if they 
were obliged to pay cash; and who never would have 
them; and who perhaps never would save anything, 
anyway, are benefited by installment buying. So you 
gee, there is a balanced viewpoint to this subject. 
But here is the point which upsets the balance: 
This country has been prospering enormously since 
the World War. It continues to prosper; but how 
long will it continue to prosper? Suppose that it is 
demonstrated, (as is likely within the next few 
months,) that manufactured products accumulate,— 
that the point of “absorption”has been reached? This 
means dull times,—idle labor,—restricted credits. 
What happens? The installment buying system 
“blows up,” and necessarily a large number of people 
blow up with it. 


Therefore, friends, let’s look at this thing with 
wide-open eyes. Don’t buy heavily on the installment 
plan. It is bad thrift, bad business policy, and bad 
judgment. It helps support a tremendous crowd of 
iders and non-producers and surely we have too 
many. If you want anything really needed for your 
progress, it is worth while saving for; and when you 
have the cash in hand you can always buy cheaper 
than you can on the installment plan. 


Study thrift. Study the ways of the people of the 
best European nations in this respect and live within 
your income, be it ever so small. Running in debt 
for things which are not absolutely necessary, never 
appeal strongly to this Editor, and it never will; and 
he may be pardoned for bragging a little, by stating 
that he has rather consistently practiced what he 
preaches above. The one single exception that he 
now recalls was the most flagrant case of bad busi- 
ness judgment that the Editor was ever guilty of. 
I will perhaps tell you of this in another story. It 
was during war time and I have my excuses. 


Study the subject of installment buying, whether 
you buy on the installment plan or not. It is such 
an important feature of present-day economics, that 
no man can afford to ignore it. 


MADISON COOPER 





Selecting for Others 


MY FRIEND, Fred Pollard, who has sent me many 

useful photographs which have been used in THE 
FLOWER GROWER, writes me an interesting suggestion 
about the so-called “best varieties.” He says: 


“I see, Brother Cooper, you are often asked that 
old question, to name the twelve best Gladioli or some 
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other kind of flower. In my opinion, when it comes 
to naming the best Gladiolus, it is much like selecting 
the ‘best girl’ for some other fellow,—it is risky busi- 
ness. 

“There is no accounting for tastes and this applies 
to all flowering plants, as well as flower growers.” 


Yes, there is no accounting for tastes,—there is 
no question about that. We don’t all want the same 
thing or there would be trouble. Nor do varieties of 
flowers which please one, please another. However, 
there are a few outstanding varieties on which nearly 
all agree. For instance, the Gladiolus variety Mrs. 
Dr. Norton: More people have agreed that this is, 
or was, a finer flower in the Gladiolus line, than 
any other variety that I have ever heard mentioned. 
But we must stop when we speak of the flower itself 
and not talk about the bulb or we get into trouble. 
The bulbs of this variety are notoriously troublesome, 
because of rot during winter storage, and the plant 
is none too strong in habit or growth, and it requires 
extra good conditions for best behavior. 


Don’t try to select for the other fellow unless you 
want to assume a responsibility that is unwarranted. 
If you do select, do it with full qualification. When 
I am asked to pick out the best varieties, I invariably 
refuse to do so, contenting myself with naming one 
or two, or a few, telling of their good qualities and 
their weaknesses as well. 

MADISON COOPER 





Gladiolus or Gladioli ? 


DMITTEDLY there is much confusion concerning the 

name of the “glad” flower. The proposed plan of using 

the word “Gladiolus” for both singular and plural will not 
lead out of the confusion, and is likely to increase it. 

In the first place, we must realize that the trouble is 
not a difficulty of spelling; it is the uncertainty of pro- 
nunciation. The word “Gladiolus” does not give any clue 
as to its pronunciation, therefore, the use of the same form 
for the plural would deprive the reader of even the slight 
help he may now gain from the form of the plural. 

Of course, if the singular form is made to serve also 
as the plural, a few writers and printers would be spared 
the labor of learning to spell the plural. However, this 
would affect at most a few hundred who write and print, 
while those who read and talk about the “glad” flower 
are numbered by the millions. 

All of the Western European languages are built upon 
the principle that nouns have distinct forms for the sing- 
ular and the plural, consequently the vast majority of our 
people are accustomed to the use of two forms. Now if we 
try to make the singular form do plural duty, the result 
is very likely to be one or the other of these two effects, 
namely ;—the reader will either become more confused, or 
he will assume that the writer blundered because he did 
not know any better. 

Please do not misunderstand me. I am not advocating 
the use of Gladioli nor of Gladioluses. The one is Latin, 
the other is English; both are in the dictionary; neither 
one is entirely satisfactory. However, if, for example, 
we want to use Gladio’lus, pronounced in the English way, 
by all means let us also use Gladioluses, the English plural 
that goes with it, according to the custom of our language. 
Any attempt to make the singular serve likewise as the 
plural is merely an evasion of the issue and will not get 
us anywhere. 


JOHN P. SCHUMACHER 
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Concerning Weeds and Summertime 


HAVE no intention of being cynical when I say that 

nine-tenths of our time is divided between gainful oc- 

cupation and grandstand play; and that the former 
is to a great extent our god and the latter our ruling 
passion. So completely is this true that for the average 
person to attain a sympathetic attitude toward Nature 
unadorned, it is figuratively necessary to hog-tie him and 
keep him prisoner “far from the madding throng” for 
a length of time sufficient for the fever to work out of 
his system and his mind adjust itself to its environment 
before he can possibly give birth to a cool, unbiased 
thought on the subject. 


Weeds illustrate the point. Their presence, unmolested, 
is instantly accepted by most of us as evidence that the 
premises are either unoccupied or the abode of someone who 
is “too triflin’ to say ‘sooey!’ if the hogs had him.” Poets 
may rave over weeds that grow where nobody lives, but 
woe betide that person who deliberately allows them to 
grow up around him. At the very least he must make a 
few ugly hacks and gashes, just to show that he is not 
beyond redemption. 


I live in an old farmhouse, on a worn-out and abandoned 
farm, and except for a few old-fashioned things next the 
house, the yard and field are a glorious sea of weeds and 
grasses. The unusually cool season, the altitude, (about 
1,100 feet,) and an abundant supply of rain have com- 
bined to give us a delightful Summer, so far ;—something 
we do not usually have. 

So thick is the stand of vegetation that the wind chases 
shimmering waves over it all day long, without ceasing. 
And I wonder if there was ever such varied and gorgeous 
sheets of color. A giant canvas on which Nature has 
spattered and splashed something of every tint and shade 
in her cabinet. Never have I seen such flaming runs of 
Indian Firewheel, and Wild Coreopsis, and Phlox, and 
Winecups, and Evening Primrose, and Loco Weed, and the 
great white drifts of Wild Sweet Alyssum. Never such 
massed ranks of Plantain, and Purple Toadflax, and White 
Larkspur, and the tall, slender stems of Sheep Burr, each 
with its tufted “bird nest” on the tip. 

Here and there are groups of Yucca, the towering 
spikes of which look like giant candles; particularly beau- 
tiful in the moonlight. Like big snowflakes scattered over 
all are the waxy, white, fragrant flowers of Bull Nettle. 
What scrawny stand of Cotton, or feeble, yellow scattering 
of Corn could compensate one for destroying this? And 
it’s all free! 


The Birds, too, find the setting to their liking. In a 
big Ailanthus in the back yard is the nest of a pair of 
Scissortail Flycatchers whose hysterical cackle and beau- 
tiful plumage are equally pleasing if one approaches the 
matter in the right spirit. In its mate a pair of Orioles 
have fabricated a swinging pocket of grass and what-not, 
and the rollicking song of the male somehow takes me 
back to the time when I sat, in another state, and watched 
a game of croquet going on under some big Oaks; and an- 
other Oriole was singing this same tune. 


In a big Live Oak just outside the yard a pair of 
Wheatbirds are taking off the first run of youngsters, and 
the Wrens are already at work on a second installment. 
And that Pa Wren is the singingest critter for his size 
that ever wrestled with a fat cutworm. He missed his 
calling when he was not born a political spellbinder. That 
voice would have made his fortune in the game of saving 
the country. 

In common with everyone living in this, or lower, 
latitude, I am blessed with almost nightly moonlight sere- 
nades by the Mocking Bird, and on a tall weed in the old 
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field sits a Sparrow that I don’t know the yn 
whose sweet, monotonous song makes me think Of ba - 
Timothy meadows of my native state. It is one a 
sounds that possess little beauty under cold ana _ 


set the heart to thumping by reason of the halt 


thoughts and things that are associated with it. | ROG: 
but to shut my eyes and I am in the top of an old Bi used. 
that leaned out over a deep shadowy pool in the mt In t 
The meadow is behind me, and a Kingfisher pagges of {10m 2 
racketing way to a hole in the creek bank, higher a gnd EXT 
school two long months off, glory be! The months age of 
about seven times as long then as they are NOW, which ; pouse, § 
another proof that “them was the good old days.” 7 hills, 2 

I am fortunate in having for a neighbor anothey Bird Mos 
whose cry (it couldn’t be called a song) is very me. other | 
to me because it recalls an equally pleasant, though jg. ip land ¥ 
period when I was wont to lie in disgraceful idleness on , was €a! 
hillside, at the edge of a deep, silent wood and soak up jy, 8 mil 
same silence, and the few sounds that accentuated it, ani hecti¢, 
give my ponderous brain a holiday; kick off the harney six hou 


and just be. Shameful, but worth the money. On¢ 


The Bird is a reddish brown Flycatcher, closely related guitar, 
to our no-less-beloved Phoebe and resembling it jn every. that th 
thing but size. It sits quietly on a low limb, scarey of the 


moving, until some insect gets within range of eyes thy Ar 
would be worth their weight in diamonds to me, whe: ite 4 


Flash! It’s all over but the epitaph! Now and thy i and W 
utters a jarring shriek, but as our guttural English creek 
be musical when it conveys the right thought, s0 thi sinkin 
harsh sound is music to those who have heard it in th marke 
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looked for it here, having always before seen it in deg @ 
damp woods; but here it is. vd . 
Each of the seasons has its specific charm. Winter bit 
work and plan and read and think. Spring to surge wit 
the re-awakened essence of youth, and to go forth in why 
remains to us of the wide-eyed spirit of discovery thi —— 
once made the world so refreshing to us. Summer is ni 
for the super-energetic. About all such a one can h 
is to work himself into a useless lather. Summer i 
Nature’s siesta time. As we arise from refreshing slu. 
ber in a soft mood, so Summer, if sanely spent, will pr T 
pare us for Fall, and we may go back to the workbent titlec 
with new nerves and a tongue that will be a little slow ® . ter 
Summer is the time when we may, if we will and har - 
sense enough, get away from that which is grindim gm 4 | 
from us all semblance of the graces once known & prod 
courtesy, honor, modesty and neighborliness, and take uh % | aw 
ourselves a niggardly bit of what every creature shoili “ 
have in abundance. thriy 
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The Future erie 
A self-governing people, it has been remarked, mus _ 
necessarily breed governors—that is, their institutions ey 
must be such as will fit citizens for governing. fn ' 
Do we Americans, self-governing people, breed go tool 


ernors? Are our institutions of that kind? iti 
When we see some of our colleges devoting most af 8 
their attention to athletics instead of to scholarship; wag P 












we see sensational “sex appeal” movies drawing crowt clin 
of thousands nightly; when we see our dance halls aij 1 
pool rooms jammed, our cabarets and road-houses file tem 
and our blind tigers and speakeasies doing a rushing D0 
business—we sometimes wonder what we are br “I 

To be sure, when the next crisis comes to us, the rigigy “! 
men to lead us through it will appear. And they will him tro 


been developed, somehow, by our American institutiot 
But they won’t be the ones who were filling our cabal 
movie halls, bootleg joints and notoriety seeking colle 
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OPgottey ROGRESS ! I wonder if the word has not been wrongly 

T hay Pied. Be your own judge. 

ld Bir In the “Beautiful Long Ago,” which may be anywhere 
le ” O5 to 75 or more years ago, depending on the age 
S 0 hi ir experience of the individual, I discovered a little vil- 


UP. Ani Ls of just ten houses and a combined school and church 


Were e, scattered about among the trees, in the edge of the 

Which j, 20% ‘ear a heavily timbered river bottom. 
ja of those who lived there were related to each 

her Bi by blood or marriage. They were farmers. The 
MUSicg] eed fertile and the growing seasons long, and life 
gh later - easy and simple. In the Fall they hauled their crops 
tt) ee Jes to market and indulged in a short, and to them 
+ UD that I6 - taste of town life, lasting, as a usual thing, about 
lit, ag h ors Not enough to spoil them. 
harney six ours. 


One of them had an organ and a violin, another a 
tar, another a bass viol, and hardly an evening passed 
’ relate SUA i ingi he oth 

that there Was not music and singing at one or the other 
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with an unreasoning hunger, the sweet, musky smell of 
the woods; the fat Blackberry cobblers; the wild Huckle- 
berry pies; the lilt of Bird songs ringing through the 
close-set ranks of trees; the gorgeous sunsets in that moist 
air; the soft, sweet sound of distant cowbells; the sleepy 
twitter of Birds at dusk and the ringing “nigger holler” 
of some plowman making his way home to supper, in the 
twilight. 


I went back there three years ago. Progress had been 
at work. Where A_-_-_~’s tobacco patch was, stood a pair 
of big, ugly, concrete silos. His house had been torn down 
and the lumber used for a barn. All the former residents 
of the place were gone; scattered here and there, where 
they could have better opportunities. Two families I traced 
to a city, where they lived a hard, grumbling, hand-to- 
mouth existence. One was dead, root and branch. Some 
had fallen to that lure of the unsophisticated and invested 
the proceeds of the sale of their homes in “goods” and 
tried keeping store, some to fail completely and others 
hanging on “by the skin of their teeth.” 

Their modest holdings had been thrown together, 
cleared and put into cultivation; creek straightened, ponds 
drained, old cabins burned; wild growth grubbed out and 
everything alive and moving according to the best farm 
paper teaching. Blooded cattle no longer wore the bells with 
which old Pied and Reddy once made music that could 
transport the soul of anything that heard it. The harsh 
noise of frenzied industry drowned the few Birds that re- 
mained. The hallooing of the plowman was replaced by 
the snort of tractors and the short, impatient curses of the 
hired laborers. 


I still wonder whether or not the end justifies the 
means. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 





n every ses. 

Scareely Pred about, in the unfenced woods, were various 
bes little abandoned fields, overgrown with grass, Blackberries 
va and Wild Flowers. Trails led through them, through dewy 
Be ereek bottoms, by Flag ponds, past old log cabins slowly 
— sinking back to earth, by the rotting sawdust pile that 
he tt marked the site once occupied by “the mill.” 

m te April and May in that place were too near Heaven for 
ot ha any orthodox person. The thought of them makes me hold 
in de my breath, after 20 years. I long for the first mess of 

Creek Perch and Wild Onions with which those people 
inter) habitually broke the monotony of winter diet. I crave, 
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Amer Cold Climates for Best Work 

g slun- 

vill pre The May issue of The Forum has an article en- 
rkbench 


tiled “Where Can Men Best Live,” which may be 


bey interesting in view of what the Editor has had to 
rindi Say about tropical climates as being unfitted for the 
own a production of high grade work. From this article 
ke un | am pleased to quote as follows: 
- Shol “The problem of whether European races can live and 
thrive within the tropics is past the stage when mere 
WELL opinions count for anything. Here, in a nutshell, are the 
facts concerning health and efficiency. First, it is prac- 
tically certain that modern medical and sanitary discov- 
eries have made it possible to eliminate practically all the 
d. mut More dangerous tropical diseases. That is one of the 
itutiong Steatest of human achievements. But its greatness must 
not blind us to the limitations imposed by a second great 
ed gor fact. Even if specific diseases like malaria, yellow fever, 


hookworm, and sleeping sickness should all be eliminated, 
it is practically certain that the health and vigor of tropical 
people will not equal those of people in more bracing 
climates. A large number of tests made by many people 
in many different ways show beyond question that at high 
temperatures there is a marked decline in the resistance of 
people of European blood to fatigue and disease and in 
their inclination to work. The exact temperature where 
this decline begins varies according to the humidity and 
movement of the air, but in practically all parts of the 
tropics the temperature is too high most of the year. Thus 
even if people are perfectly well, they do not feel so much 
like work as in cooler climates, and they are less resistant 
to every kind of disease.” 

































































The Flower Grower Circulates 


One of my Western readers, who lost an issue, 
tells about it as follows: 


“I was just having a splendid time reading this 
copy when in comes a lady whom I told about it. It 
was natural that she, too, wanted that pleasure. I let 
her take this new copy, with the solemn promise she’d 
‘return it. I told her I intended to bind them and this 
copy just completed the year and I wouldn’t lose it 
for the world. 

“Well, I’ve waited all this time for its return, have 
written and phoned her about it. She lives out of 
town, but told me she had sent it to me by another 
lady, who in turn wanted someone else to see it first. 
The last she could trace it, it went to Minneapolis, and 
she would try to get it. If ever I get it back I fear 
there will be nothing left to bind. 

“It very nearly causes me to hang on to my copies 
‘like a puppy to a root.’” 


Now if every copy of THE FLOWER GROWER would 
circulate as that copy has circulated, this magazine 
would wield an influence incalculable. Its influence 
is very strong, as it is, and I don’t want my friends 
to handicap this influence by being too stingy in lend- 
ing their copies. If you lose copies, friends, through 
lending, I can supply the missing ones any time 
within a year and generally within two years, as I 
have always printed a little surplus of every issue of 
THE FLOWER GROWER for just such contingencies. 


MADISON COOPER 
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The Old Songs 


HIS month we have a real old-timer, one that has 
reached into every out-of-the-way nook and corner of 
the country. The author, as was often the case in that 
day, is a little hazy as to geography and Indian archi- 
tecture, but that does not affect the acquired significance 


of the song. 
LITTLE MOHEE 


While I was out strolling for pleasure one day, 
In sweet recreation, to while time away; 

While I sat a-musing upon the soft grass, 

Who should I spy but a young Indian lass. 


She sat down beside me and taking my hand 
Said “You are a stranger and in a strange land, 
But if you will follow you’re welcome to come 
And dwell in the cottage that I call my home.” 


The sun was just sinking o’er land and o’er sea 
As I wandered alone with my pretty Mohee; 
Together did wander, together did rove, 

’Til we came to a cottage in a cocoanut grove. 


Then this kind expression she made unto me: 

“If you will consent, sir, to stay here with me 
And go no more roving upon the deep sea, 

I will teach you the language of the Little Mohee.” 


“Oh, no, fairest maiden, that never can be 

For I have a true love and I know she loves me, 
And I’ll not forsake her for I know she loves me, 
And her heart is as true as my pretty Mohee.” 


’Twas early one morning, one morning in May, 

That unto this maiden these words I did say: 

“Now I must leave you, so farewell, my dear; 

My ship’s sails are spreading and home I must steer.” 


The last time I saw her she stood on the strand, 

And as my boat passed her she waved me her hand, 

Saying “When you have landed, with the girl that you love, 
Think of little Mohee in the cocoanut grove.” 


But when I had landed on my own native shore, 
With friends and relations around me once more, 
I gazed all about me, but none could I see 

That was fit to compare with my pretty Mohee. 


The girl that I trusted proved untrue to me, 

So I’ll turn my course back across the deep sea; 

I’ll turn my course backward, from this land I'll flee, 
And spend all my days with my pretty Mohee. 


W. A. BRIDWELL, Forestburg, Texas 





The Fake Trader 


Yaa ago the traveling horse trader or “hoss swapper” 
was a well known character, but his race is about run. 
His place has been taken by the so-called bond salesman 
or broker. But this is no criticism of the genuine article. 
This criticism is directed at the fake; who, when he finds 
a person who does not know the market price of his own 
securities, is quite likely to induce such a person to ex- 
change securities of real value, paying a moderate rate of 
interest, for securities of unknown value or no value 
at all, promising high rates of income. 

When such a man offers to exchange $10,000 face value 
of his securities for half that amount, face value, of 
another security, go to your banker and ask him about it, 
or investigate the market price otherwise. 

There are many reliable sellers of securities who are 
perfectly willing to keep their customers well posted as 
to market value, but, needless to say, such are not engaged 
in exchanging bad securities for good ones. 


The amount of money which is extracted from the 
American public on fake or fraudulent securities in a 
year’s time is appalling. But cupidity, avarice and a 
desire to get rich quick is the cause of it. Six per cent 
interest, or even less, and safety, is far better than higher 
rates and uncertainty. 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 





| Steams person having very much of an interest j 
ing flowers should become affiliated with at he: 
society devoted to encouraging the popularity of th 
of his or her choice. Not the least of the man ri 
accruing will be the reception of the catalogues ca we 
lists of many growers and dealers who us 
ship roster as a mailing list. Unfortunately, 
from all, but it enables the member to consult a lar 
ber of offerings and make his purchases from ro me 
attractive. This in turn stimulates competition whi aT 
as you know, the very life of trade. oa 


e the Member. 
One cannot by, 


All honor to the men and women who guide the d 
tinies. of our various horticultural and floral societies ea 
make sacrifice of their time in this busy age when 80 f , 
of us can find time to take on added duties. Officiaj Bie 
tions in all societies call for enthusiasts and live wi : 
and the success of any society is measured by the ey 
thusiasm and zeal of its officials. ‘ 


The success of many a good and worthy cause hy; 
failed because of the acceptance of a responsible positio, 
by some person who did not have the proper amount of 
enthusiasm for the cause, and who accepted the call ty 
official service merely for the honor it might carry, Ny 
transaction calls for more forethought and meditation jp 
any society than the selection of officials upon whom ty 
place the responsibility of wisely running it. 


The money lost to the tradesmen in horticultural lines 
through injudicious, indiscriminate distribution of pric. 
lists and expensive catalogues must be tremendous, | 
know that the unsolicited advertising mail matter I receive 
costs the senders in the aggregate many times the total 
amount of all of my yearly purchases. Many firms from 
whom I never bought a cent’s worth, and probably never 
will, keep right on sending me their price-lists and cata- 
logues year after year just the same as if I were a regular 
and frequent customer. 


I bought a package of tacks the other day. On the side 
of the carton was printed these words of advice:—“When 
you get a good thing, remember where you got it.” Now 
these were good tacks—if they had not been, the maker 
would not have dared to have printed that reminder—ani 
so when I need more tacks I’ll go right back to the store 
where I got these. 

And that’s a mighty good slogan to remember for al 
who buy seeds and plants as well as tacks. When you find 
a tradesman who treats you right, go back again to him 
He has doubtless acquired the habit of treating everybody 
right, every time. 

THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 





Since the article on page 347 was dictated, Henry 
Ford has come out strongly as against installment 
buying, speaking generally, and when Mr. Ford ha 
anything to say on a subject in which he is vitally 
interested everyone takes notice. 

The Editor would again suggest that everybody 
study installment buying, not with a view of adopting 
this method of purchase, but to understand the better 
its bearing on the general welfare of the country. 
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Conducted by JOHN S. HAZEN 
U. S. Weather Bureau, Canton, N.Y. 


Questions relating to Meteorology, and on Weather Subjects Generally, are invited, 
and same will be answered by Mr. Hazen in the Queries and Answers Department 


About Thunderstorms 
BY JOHN S. HAZEN 


height of a mile and yet it comes down 
so gently that we think of it as a 
thing of gentleness. Snow enough 
may fall over the state in a day from 
a mile high to bury St. Lawrence 
County under a blanket twenty feet 
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2 total Thunder is always the result of a lightning flash. We are apt to think of lightning 
; from as a zig-zag flash cutting across the dark clouds, because we have long seen it pictured 
as such. The above photograph however shows the actual appearance of the flash as 
never sinuous or flowing, and as a matter of fact lightning seldom or never occurs as a 
cate- zig-zag flash. 
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upper part illumined from the sun. 
if rain is falling from them. 
















Typical convectional type of clouds with rain falling from the darker part and 


Such clouds are called Cumulus or Cumulo Nimbus 
They give us the massive piled up formations observed 
during a summer afternoon, such as no other clouds can give. 


(Ga 


thick and yet it comes so quietly that 
we do not realize that it also may 
weigh a hundred million tons. 

The gentle dew, the balmy breezes, 
pleasant sunshine, and clouds give no 
evidence of force or of an angry mood. 
It is perhaps in the thunderstorm, the 





It is said that every cloud has a 
silver lining and this is especially 
true of the Cumulus form as shown 


here. Such clouds easily become the 
most beautiful and gorgeous spec- 
tacle of the summer sky. They 
have been called “The Toilers” of 
the sky, and the work they do in 
carrying millions of tons of water 
contained in our summer showers 
is stupendous. 


hurricane, the tornado or the earth- 
quake that we may feel Nature’s face 
turned to us in anger. Each one of 
the above forms of Nature’s energy 
cannot help impress us with our help- 
lessness in the presence of forces such 
as we sometimes see in these manifes- 
tations. Many of us are honest 
enough to confess fear or fright from 
a thunderstorm, others call it awe, and 
others still get a real inspiration and 
enjoyment from the battling elements. 

The whirl and turmoil of the clouds, 
the outrush of winds, the downpour 
of rain driven by a gale, accompanied 
by flash upon flash of vivid lightning 
and the pealing crash of an exception. 
ally heavy discharge acts as an ex- 
hilarant. Sometimes this exhilaration 
reaches such a stage that: it results in 
real hysteria. 

I remember a group of Mohave In- 
dians a number of years ago after a 
long period of drought, who on the 
approach of a thunderstorm began a 
weird sort of a chant. As the storm 
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finally broke over them in tremendous 
crashes of thunder and a savage down- 
pour of rain, their ceremony cul- 
minated in the wildest of shrieks and 
throwing off practically all their cloth- 
ing they stood bareheaded with arms 
outstretched while the rain drenched 
them fully. An attempt to learn the 
meaning of their ceremony was not 
very successful, but seemed to indi- 
cate, “we make talk with thunder 
God.” 


HUNDERSTORMS are _ usually 

called convectional storms and it is 
probable that ninety out of every hun- 
dred thunderstorms occurring in this 
region are due to convectional clouds. 
This type of cloud is the cumulus or 
so-called thundercloud which may be 
seen on pleasant summer days piled 
in heaps around the horizon, especially 
during the afternoon when the tem- 
perature is high. If heat and humid- 
ity are sufficient they may develop a 
thunderstorm. A day with little wind 
and oppressive heat is most favorable 
for the formation of such a storm. 
_ It has been found that less than 
three per cent of thunderstorms de- 
velop with temperatures less than 
fifty degrees, five per cent with tem- 
peratures below sixty degrees and 
about thirty-five per cent. develop with 
temperatures above eighty. High 
temperatures are necessary in order 
to heat the surface layers of the air 
enough to result in convection for the 
production of the thunderstorm type 
of clouds. Strong winds have a tend- 
ency to keep the air mixed so that 
convection is impossible. We find 
then that rather stagnant movement 
of the air with high temperature and 
high humidity are the three things 
necessary for full-sized thunderheads 
or the clouds that result in a thunder- 
storm. 

If you are one of those who are dis- 
turbed by such a storm it would be 
well for you to study the development 
of this type of clouds and so learn to 
judge for yourself when such a storm 
is approaching. Watch the clouds;— 
make the acquaintance of the many 
varieties of clouds, for in them lies 
knowledge of coming weather 
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changes;—and watch especially the 
cumulus type. 


It is said of a cumulus cloud that in 
the thunderstorm it is the prima 
donna of the cloud kingdom and al- 
ways plays a stellar role. They are 
the best-known type of summer cloud 
but with little humidity in the air 
they are usually a fair weather cloud, 
so we learn to associate them with fair 
weather days and fair weather pre- 
dictions. They are a clean-cut sort 
of cloud usually with flat bases. They 
may begin to develop or form at half 
a mile high, and at another time do 
not form until they reach a mile high, 
but you will always find them with a 
straight line base. 


If you should find on watching the 
development of a cumulus cloud that 
it begins to grow in size, with the 
massive piled-up formations and anvil- 
like shape in advance, and also changes 
in color to a blue-black, you should 
seek a place of safety for it is quite 
likely that the first rumblings of dis- 
tant thunder will soon be heard. This 
is particularly true if the day has been 
oppressively hot and with light winds. 


By far the greater part of Nature’s 
work is done silently and invisibly, 
but it is all vital. The silent snow- 
fall; the moving of the air in its con- 
tinual circulation (convection); the 
transportation of the water vapor over 
the thirsty earth; each bears the same 
relation to the thunderstorm that the 
stars in the sky bear to the flash of a 
meteor; the sun to the eruption of a 
voleano, or the great ocean to the 
babbling brook. Each has a place and 
is most important in the life of man. 


Some forms of Nature’s activities 
are violent and often destructive. The 
thunderstorm is one of these types 
and is probably the most widely-known 
of her spectacular manifestations. 


The good which comes from a thun- 
derstorm more than counterbalances 
the evil and while we may tremble 
from fright because of a rending and 
terrifying crash of a peal of thunder 
we know the storm will soon pass and 
by morning Nature will turn a mild 
and beneficent face toward us. 





“World Moves Toward Greatest 
Weather Calamity in 600 Years’’ 


—SAYS HERBERT JANVRIN BROWNE 


Whose Long-Range Weather Forecasts Have Aroused World-Wide Discussion 
(In The Magazine of Wall Street) 


oat ie World to an End Shall Come 
In Eighteen-Hundred-and-Eighty-One”’ 


—so droned Mother Shipton more than 
four hundred years ago. It was not, of 
course, until 1881 that the prophecy 
could be disproved. As other of the 
ancient beldame’s. prophecies had been 
declared to have been fulfilled by the 


middle of the eighteenth century, she 
long enjoyed—without living or post- 
humous risk to her reputation as a 
seeress—great renown and _ confidence 
among earth’s millions who inveterately 
cling to the occult. 

Now comes Herbert Janvrin Browne, 
claiming no alliance with the super- 
natural and resting his whole case on 
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Calcium, yy 


August, 


science, saying again tha sane 
the world may in effect coma 

in 1927 or worse. Not that this ou 
restrial globe is to perish } P 
weather conditions on it wil] hay that 
normal that multitudes of men am 
perish and that the complex fab g.' 


the world’s economic structuy i af 
under the blow. Mr. Browne pi 


same thing in effect in 19 

The element of news and of ae 1924, 
terest in his present reiteration wt 7 
he does not hedge or seek an alibi 
dread year stands next in the calen 
Furthermore, learned astronomer 
high repute have marshaled astrono is 
facts bearing upon the weather that 
strongly to confirm Mr. Browne's f 
cast and that have led at least cael 
them independently to forecast “3 
weather for the next two years about 
Mr. Browne does, although mainly m 
certain astronomical cycles tg whieh 
have corresponded historically reco 
periods of exceptionally sino 
weather. 

Reference is made to the Abbé i 
a French astronomer, who oom ‘ 
to be concerned about the relation be- 
tween certain astronomical cyeles and 
severe Winters. On _astronomical-his. 
torical grounds the Abbé forecast that 
the present Winter would be an exceed. 
ingly severe and abnormal one in Europe 
Any reader of foreign dispatches pub. 
lished in the newspapers knows what a 
terrific Winter Europe has been hayj 
up to February 1. The Abbé concedes 
however, that the astronomic cycle op 
cycles and the related weather abnormal. 
ities may not coincide so closely as to he 
measured by one calendar year. 

Mr. Browne’s long-range weather fore. 
casts are primarily based on the weather 
consequences of changing ocean temper- 
atures. His contention is that changes 
in ocean temperature breed our weather 
in its broader as well as to a consider. 
able degree in its narrower and local 
phases. The ocean changes, of course, 
depend on the degree of heat the water 
receives from the sun, the solar radiation 
being measured in terms of the solar 
constant, and is closely related with the 
waxing and waning of __ sunspots, 
Whereas the solid earth warms quickly 
and cools quickly, the oceans absorb heat 
slowly and retain it for years. The slow 
shifts of stupendous volumes of water 
of varying degrees of temperature exert 
profound influences, Mr. Browne rea- 
sons, not only on the well-established 
ocean currents (whose effects on climate 
are axiomatic) but exert fundamental 
effects in more directly atmospheric 
ways. 

“It was from my study of ocean tem- 
peratures,” said Mr. Browne to the 
writer, after having touched among 
other things on the matters summarized 
above, “that I began to predict so long 
as three years ago that the years 1926-27 
would be disastrous ones for mankind 
insofar as extremely abnormal weather 
may bring disaster. 

“At this time I can say no more for 
general publication than that in broad 
terms the outlook for abnormal and vi0- 
lent contrasts of weather during the 
1926 season is definitely forecast. It® 
impossible for the grain crops of the 


Northern Hemisphere to escape serwws 


injury.” ; 
Turning to large maps recording the 


present positions of the fluctuating ce ~ 


ters of cold and warm waters in th 
oceans and illustrating therefrom Mis 
theory of their immediate and remote 


relat 
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effects on weather, Mr. Browne con- 
inued. 
Caer twenty years there has been an 


‘on of relatively warm water 

. am orth Atlantic and the adjacent 
- tic waters. The effects were cumu- 
= e and reached their climax last year, 
be Europe had such a warm Winter 
the north and such a cold Winter in 
th south that it made people think the 
= and the tropics had reversed their 
relation to the weather. The ice floes 
ed far to the north, boreal Spitzen- 
berg had the temperature of the Tem- 
rate Zone, Scandinavia was uncom- 
fortably warm—for its cold-blooded peo- 
Je. This year the cold atmosphere has 
Ped up to the north of the regions of 
ge waters between America and 
Europe, to the east of Greenland, to 
lently south over the European 


ing vio 
Se divent: the cold waters have’ been 
pushed southward, and the whole con- 


: as been shivering and suffering 
—* Extreme cold has alternated 
with tempestuous rains and floods, and 
hurricanes have whipped the coasts and 
even the far interior of central Europe. 
The unusual masses of cold waters have 
not only caused periods of abnormally 
low temperatures, but what is perhaps 
of more consequence, they have upset 
the stability of Europe’s weather. 


“In accordance also with my forecasts, 
the concentration of warm waters in the 
North Pacific and the Bering Sea, at an 
interval of approximately a year after 
the similar concentration in the North 
Atlantic region, has upset the weather of 
the western half of the North American 
continent, and the littoral of Central 
America. Alaska and British Columbia 
have experienced incredibly mild weather. 
Vegetation has been flourishing this 
Winter, where normally, snow and ice 
would lock the land. An arrow of warm 
temperature has shot across the Ca- 
nadian half of the continent as far as 
Ontario. In this narrow zone the in- 
habitants have basked in sunshine and 
lolled in warmth where as in normal 
Winters they would have had temper- 
atures at times rivaling those of the poles 
in coldness. 


“On the other hand, the southward 
crowding of the cold waters has given 
California an unusually severe Winter. 
Frosts have even appeared in Central 
Mexico. The Winter over most of the 
United States has been unusually se- 
vere—the sort of severity I predicted. 

“It is hardly necessary to remind peo- 
ple of the fierce gales or rather hurri- 
canes that have torn up the Atlantic 
Coast and out to sea, bringing wreck and 
ruin to shipping, and of New England’s 
worst winter storm in 50 years. All 
as foreseen, the warm waters in the 
Southern Hemisphere have pushed the 
cold Humboldt current away from the 
coasts of Peru, destroying unknown 
quantities of marine life and myriads 
of birds, and have turned an arid strip 


of desert into a region of disastrous 
oods. 


“ . . 
The seed corn situation was adverse 


| in 1925; it will be far worse in 1926 


because so much of the 1925 crop is 
not viable. This seed situation will be 
positively desperate in wide areas of 

west. Winter wheat is not in good 
shape and will be a poor crop. These 
are some of the sign manuals of ad- 
verse weather conditions that will come 
to a climax in 1927. 


“It is impossible for the grain crops 


of the Northern Hemisphere to escape 











serious injury this year. 


of weather during the crop season of! 


i926. The world will come face to face 
| with great danger in 1927, with its grain 
| reserves exhausted. The great consum- 
hing populations of the industrial nations 
will be virtually reduced to the point 
‘of living from hand to mouth. The 
| herds will be all but destroyed that the 
people may live. Europe’s 1927 harvests 
will be destroyed by a repetition of the 
torrential and continuous rains of the 
terrible year of 1315, black lettered for 
six centuries. At the best Europe will 
| not have more than a 40% harvest in 
\ 1997: America not better than 60%. I 
look to see the United States and Canada 
experience something like a _ repetition 
of the famous “summerless” year of 
1816, when Quebec imported hay from 
Ireland, people lived largely on fish and 
meat and saw snow and frost in Mid- 


summer as far south as southern Vir-, 
All this I infer from a purely) 
abnormal | 
‘ocean areas and displacement of storm} 


ginia. 
\indicated intensification of 
areas on the weather map of the world. 
/With abnormal areas of intensification 


in every ocean of the world we now have 


\ every solar influence co-operating to pro- 
imote the intensification of the abnormal. 
Abnormal weather conditions infallibly 
mean disturbed crops, and disturbed 
crops are always adverse crops. Sup- 
porting my deductions from  ocean- 
ography, the astronomers and the his- 
torians contribute the following: 

“First—1927 is the end of the 39th 
93-year Pharaonic cycle from the year 
of the return of the age of frost to 
Seandinavia in 1700 B. C., a return 
which wiped out the bronze-age men 
and all civilization there for a thousand 
years. 

“Second—It is the 65th, in the same 
period, of the 55.8-year cycle made up 
of three periods of the lunar saros, a 
saros is 235 lunations, or 18.6 years (a 
period of the end of which the sun and 
moon are in the same relative position). 
The 55.8 year cycle also corresponds to 
the period of five sun-spot maxima, each 
sun-spot period being between 11.1 and 
11.2 years. 

“Third—1927 is the sixth return of 
Sir William H. Beveridge’s historical 
grain famine cycle of 271 years from 
the historic famine of the time of the 
Emperor Diocletian, in 299-300 A. D. 

“Fourth—aAlso, a cycle of 55.6 years, 
which may be considered a mean of the 
3-saros cycle and the five sun-spot cycle 
earries us back to 1315, the greatest 
recorded world-wide destruction of har- 
vests from torrential rains in the harvest 
season. 

“The foregoing is not mere astro- 
nomical  hocus-pocus. History and 
weather records (so far as the latter 
exist) definitely demonstrate that the 
sun and moon have periodic effects on 
the world’s weather. Practically all the 
astronomers of Europe and the meteor- 
ologists, too, are convinced that we have 
arrived at a time of cumulative effects 
of the sun and moon, however those 
effects are exerted. The only difference 


‘tbetween them and me is that they look 


for three abnormal years, while I have 
not yet committed my judgment on that 
point. 

“As to economic and social effects: It 
is evident that a weather disaster such 
as I forecast here would indirectly bring 
about a weakening of the world economic 
position and that business would suffer 
therebv,” 


The outlook} 
jo for abnormal and violent contrasts! 
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EK. H. Wilson’s New Book 


HE phrase “ARISTOCRATS OF THE 

GARDEN” has to some people a re- 
pelling suggestion, because it indicates 
exclusiveness. The book by that name, 
however, was not written at all from 
that standpoint, but rather to show that 
there are lovely and dependable trees, 
shrubs and vines not in the common run 
offered by nurserymen who are mostly 
plant manufacturers rather than plant 
lovers. 

Ernest H. Wilson is better known as 
“Chinese” Wilson, because through his 
four trips to China, two to Japan and 
one to New Zealand and Australia he 
has added enormously to the resources 
of the United States for garden adorn- 
ment. He has worked through the 
Arnold Arboretum, our greatest tree gar- 
den and trial ground, but long before he 
came under the direction of Professor 
Sargent he had been collecting plants 
in out-of-the-way nooks of the world for 
several of the great English organiza- 
tions. 


Aristocrats of the Garden is a very 
handsome book of 312 pages, published 
by the Stratford Company of Boston, at 
$5. It is illustrated with photographs 
made right in the wild by Mr. Wilson, 
and it covers plant knowledge of new and 
rare things in a way both complete and 
interesting. Mr. Wilson is a graceful 
and human writer, and the book referred 
to is not a mere catalogue but a real 
discussion not only of the rare things he 
mentions but of the plants with which 
one would come in contact in the average 
American garden. 


He tells the story of the modern Rose, 
and then there is a chapter headed “Con- 
sider the Lilies.” Others follow, dis- 
cussing trees and shrubs which bloom in 
the difficult Summer-time, climbers, 
broad-leaved evergreens, spring-flower- 
ing trees and shrubs, the Japanese 
Cherries and Asiatic Crabapples, and 
many new herbaceous plants. Two 
chapters of peculiar interest are the one 
on the new Chinese trees and shrubs and 
that one begining “In Lilacdom.” 


Nothing better could be wished for 
American gardens than that they should 
have more Lilies and more Lilacs, and 
Mr. Wilson’s delightful book makes sug- 
gestions in both directions. He tells of 
the 297 varieties of Lilacs in Highland 
Park, Rochester, and gives a mere hint 
of his own vast knowledge on Lilies, of 
which he is the actual discoverer in 
China of a number of great importance. 

The present edition is the second, and 
it includes more illustrations and a better 
arrangement than the first edition. It 
is heartily commended to those who 
really wish to know what American gar- 
dens may have and what they have a 
right to demand of nurserymen. 


J. HoRACE MCFARLAND 





The number of inquiries coming to 
hand on subjects relating to The 
Weather indicate the great interest 
which this new department has 
aroused, and its great popularity with 
a large number of people. Of course 
the Weather Department is popular; 
it could not be otherwise;—the 
Weather is the most important sub- 
ject affecting humanity. If you have 
not already become interested in the 
new department, study it and you will 
easily appreciate its value. 














What Roses Do You Like? 


BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, Editor American Rose Annual 


one who confesses to a fondness 

for ail Roses, and who cannot hon- 
estly say that any one variety is his 
exclusive favorite, to observe the re- 
actions to the large collection of Roses 
which have bloomed in the Spring and 
Summer of 1926 in the Breeze Hill 
garden. 


Visitors are many, sometimes so 
many that I confess to a shade of an- 
noyance. When I go out before 
breakfast on Sunday morning and find 
the garden already inhabited, I have 
a feeling that perhaps the “open door” 
is a little unreasonable, because I 
would value sufficient privacy to be 
able to compare and judge, as well as 
casually admire. 

But the reaction of the visitors to 
the various colors, forms and habits 
of the many Roses that have bloomed 
this year is exceedingly interesting. 
Generally speaking, the ladies admire 
most the yellow Roses, or the copper- 
colored Roses; and the men, probably 
cruder in their color impulses, are at- 
tracted by the red Roses. Both alike 
have been continuous in admiration 
for the arch and two pillars of Dr. 
Huey, resplendent in dark scarlet for 
the whole of the month of June, and I 
think this superb and altogether too- 
little-known hardy climbing Rose has 
now established itself as unique and 
most valuable. Those who may buy 
it are given two cautions: First, that 
it does not do its best until it is sev- 
eral years old, and second that it 
ought not to be planted in proximity 
to a pink Rose. It does work well with 
Paul’s Scarlet Climber, and the lovely 
new Bonnie Prince, a clear, clean white 
which does not last so long as Dr. 
Huey, has been a mighty good neigh- 
bor. 

The yellow and copper-hued Hybrid 
Teas, as I have said, always attract 
the ladies, and this wonderful Rose 
season there could be real judgment as 
to the value of some of them. Despite 
all approximations, Souvenir de 
Claudius Pernet seems as yet to be the 
most definitely worth while clear yel- 
low Rose. It has shown a much deeper 
yellow at Breeze Hill as grown on the 
odorata understock, compared with 
multiflora and ragged robin right 
close by; and the odorata stock also 
provides greater vigor and more 
flowers. In all cases the open bloom 
is not pleasing, looking a little bit like 
a scrambled egg gone wrong. 


ISITORS have admired two or 
three Roses that act as “runners- 
up” on the French favorite. Eldorado 
has had some flowers, and while they 


[: IS distinctly interesting to me as 





are not so fine in form as Souvenir de 
Claudius Pernet, they have been very 
good. The new Ville de Paris has not 
enough petals. A Rose with an out- 
rageous name, Mrs. Erskine Pem- 
broke-Thom, shows a better center 
than Pernet’s pet, and may be in the 
running. Mabel Morse, Constance, 
Christine, Mary Pickford, and a half- 
dozen others, are good, but not good 
enough, and I ‘believe I could voice 
the judgment of all who looked on 
these Roses that as yet the really top- 
notch, perfect yellow Rose has not 
been made for us. Duchess of Well- 
ington cannot be called a yellow Rose, 
nor can it be called generally reliable; 
and, while to expect perfection is un- 
reasonable, we can have a hope at 
least for a yellow Rose as dependable 
as Radiance, and that is what we must 
insist upon. 

All the visitors exclaim in admira- 
tion at the outstanding copper-salmon- 
apricot hues almost impossible to de- 
scribe, and found in so many of the 
newer Roses. Just here I am bound to 
remark on the difficulty of setting up 
color standards by which to describe 
Roses. The Ridgway charts and the 
French color propositions are each 
inadequate, because each of them 
shows positive hues made by pig- 
ments, and even in all their extent. 
Now I have yet to see a Rose petal, 
even in those varieties that are singu- 
larly uniform in color, that could be 
referred to only one designated chart, 
color, number, letter or name. Any- 
one with color-wise eyes who studies 
a Rose petal ought to be as ready as 
I always am, to bow his head in ad- 
miration of the soft and lovely color 
range possible to the queen of flowers. 
But let any doubter who is sure he 
can describe a Rose by the charts 
mentioned lay any Rose petal on any 
chart and then discover the inade- 
quacy which he must face. Perhaps 
he will then be more charitable with 
the catalogue describers, some of 
whom try to be honest. 


OF THE newer copper-toned Roses 
we are particularly studying 
Duchess of York, sent out this year 
in England; Angele Pernet, one of the 
great French rosarian’s last-year pro- 
ductions, and Belle Cuivree, another 
French introduction. 
lady seems to hold her color longer 
than the others, but the newly im- 
ported plants are too weak to tell us 
much about size, floriferousness and 
the other important qualities, and I 
am wholly unwilling to be carried 
away by a one-bloom enthusiasm. 

Independence Day, Padre, and a 


The English . 
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dozen others range into thj 
copper-hued Roses. All = cia o 
ously attractive in bud, ang 80 
them hold some of the color cal 
the time. If observers wij] cand 
and carefully record and report * 
preferences at successive Seago 
there ought to result a body of kanal 
edge which will get us down tg = 
tainly no more than a half-dozen + 
this class as really worth while . 
Incidentally, I have been trying f 
a long time to get the Tea Rose Mr 
Dunlop Best, and several plants di 
get through from England this yeq 
It is an old Rose, but it is a lovely hw 
possessing enough of the copper hue t, 
make it a sort of glorified Safrang 
and those who are old enough wil] re. 
member what a favorite this egy} 
Tea Rose was, and in some sections 
yet deservedly is. 


In the red Roses there is confusion 
worse confounded. There are 
many of them, new and old, that differ 
only by a little shade. This favorabjp 
Rose year they have all recorded their 
best, and by the end of the season 
again through interchange and candid 
consideration, we ought to be able ty 
eliminate all but a half-dozen. 

In that half-dozen I believe Etoile 
de Hollande will be high, unless jt 
falls down in its bloom-repeating job, 
Rotelfe has surprised us, because jt 
seems to give us all the rich color and 
good fragrance of Chateau de Clos 
Vougeot on a better plant. One lady 
was bothered because her Francis 
Scott Key bloomed ig a washed-out 
way, and I was able to assure her that 
this splendid Rose never did its best 
until Fall. The same statement is 
true of General-Superior Arnold Jans- 
sen, an old favorite which can possibly 
be dropped. 


| THERE is confusion among the 
colors that I have mentioned, what 
must one say about the pink section, 
in which the foreign raisers put new 
candidates constantly, and many of 
them? This year the old Willowmere 
planted with the new Mrs. Henry 
Morse stood out superbly in every 
way. Neither is a pure pink, and the 
rich amber tone that pervades and 
warms the flowers is an advantage. 
Cheerful is what its name indicates, 
and it has the lovely quality of fading 
pleasingly. I would not know how to 
do without it, nor could I be happy in 
the absence of Mrs. Wakefield Christie. 
Miller. Mrs. Prentiss Nichols showed 
blooms of the size and general make- 
up of the well known Hybrid Perpet- 
ual Paul Neyron, but of a clean color 
quite better than that old friend. 


We are getting along rather well 
in the white section, though there 1 
no white Radiance in sight, or no Rose 
fit to qualify, so far as I can see, for 
the $1,000 prize hanging over the 
heads of the Rose workers. Angelus 
and Edel have been newer candidates 
for white favor, and they have done 
well. 

(Concluded on Page 358) 
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Propping Trees 


BY R. A. VAN METER 


of a heavily-laden tree will often 
prevent irreparable damage from 
overloading. Young trees and very 
old trees are most likely to need this 


Aves supports for the branches 


Any form of support should be 


placed near the ends of the branches.’ 


When they are placed too near the 
trunks the branches sometimes break 
off at the point of support. 














Props Save Trees 


A little attention just before harvest may prolong 
the life of an old Apple tree for many years 


e into bearing 


help. When 
ps sometimes 


young, the 


winds near harvest time, when the 
fruit is heavy, may furnish the last 
straw. At any rate it is best to pre- 
vent heavy loads of fruit from pulling 
the main upright branches too far out 
of place. 

The branches of trees past their 
prime are very often weakened by in- 
ternal decay. Heavy supports may be 
needed for large branches and oc- 
casionally posts are set in such a way 
as to give the needed support. Light 
poles, however, are usually satisfac- 
tory, or boards which do not bend too 
readily. Such supports stay in place 
best when so set that the base is 
nearer than the top to the center -of 
the area covered by the tree,—slanted 
outward, in other words. 

Some fruit growers find it most con- 
venient to support the main branches 
with heavy twine, passing it around 
two branches on opposite sides of the 
tree. Such supports should be re- 
moved after the fruit is harvested, for 
they may constrict or even girdle the 
branches, 

Others, especially in the west, use 
more permanent wire supports. The 
Wires are fastened in screw eyes set 
into the branches to be supported. If 
passed around a branch a wire is al- 
most certain to ruin it. 


Locating Weak Trees 


Bec dry weather which so often 
comes in August makes this the 
most trying time of the season for 
plants. Any weakness or lack of 
vitality is more noticeable now than 
during the earlier part of the growing 
season, and plants showing signs of 
distress should be marked for special 
care in the future. 


The other day someone sent in for 
diagnosis some branches from a fruit 
tree which started to grow in the 
Spring in a normal way but appar- 
ently collapsed as dry weather came 
on. The leaves were small and yel- 
lowish and terminal growth had 
stopped early, but this passed unno- 
ticed until the leaves wilted and the 
tree seemed about to die. In such ad- 
vanced cases there usually is little help 
to be given. In general such troubles 
are cumulative; it is rare that any- 
thing but mechanical injuries, such 
as girdling, will cause trees to die sud- 
denly. A casual examination a year 
ago might have indicated the cause of 
the trouble and made it possible to 
save the tree. 


It is not uncommon for branches 
or whole trees to show marked signs 
of distress at this time of year. When 
leaves wilt or are small and yellowish, 
the trouble usually is not on the leaves 
but somewhere nearer the root. When 
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a single branch of a vigorous tree is 
affected, look for an injury near the 
base of that branch. When the whole 
top fails the injury is most likely to 
be at or near the surface of the soil. 
That is a weak point in trees. Collar 
blight, borers, girdling by mice, and 
sometimes winter injury center about 
the area near ground level. 

Very often a simple repair job and 
a little extra fertilization will return 
injured trees to a normal condition. 
It is astonishing how quickly a tree 
will recover, for instance, when borers 
are removed. Any fertilization which 
may seem advisable should usually be 
left until next Spring. Fertilization 
at this season must be undertaken 
with care for it has a tendency to 
slow up the ripening of the wood and 
may expose them to winter injury. 





Early Dropping of Peaches 


HERE are a number of things 

which will cause the dropping of 
Peaches soon after they are set. The 
so-called “June drop,” (which does not 
always occur in June,) is a natural 
phenomenon responsible for a loss of 
fruit which is sometimes. rather 
alarming. Ordinarily many Peaches 
start to develop, but many of them 
drop within a few weeks or when the 
drier part of the Summer approaches. 


The June drop may be light and 
pass unnoticed or it may be very 
heavy. The factors causing it are 
not clearly understood, but a heavy 
drop may often be associated with un- 
favorable weather conditions at blos- 
soming time, with late frosts, or with 
a devitalized condition of the trees. 
Wet weather will delay it, and heavy 
fertilization usually will lessen the 
number of fruits lost. Since Peaches 
usually need thinning, the June drop 
is not to be greatly feared in a healthy 
orchard. 

Strangely enough, young Peach 
trees which are growing very vigor- 
ously, sometimes drop most of their 
fruit early in the season. The variety 
Carman is said to be a more frequent 
offender than most others. Just why 
this drop should occur has never been 
explained. Care in fertilizing is the 
only remedy. 


Another frequent cause of early 
dropping of Peaches is the Plum 
Curculio. This insect lays an egg in 
the Peach soon after it is set. A drop 
of clear gum on the outside of the 
fruit often marks the place where 
the egg was laid. The egg hatches 
shortly and the tiny worm makes its 
way toward the pit. If it bores its 
way into the soft pit the Peach usu- 
ally falls in a'‘short time; if it does not 
injure the pit the Peach may develop 
for a time before dropping. 

Spraying with arsenate of lead as 
soon as the dried calyces or “husks” 
slip off the Peaches and again two 
weeks later is the remedy for Cur- 
culio. Because of the prevalence of 
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brown rot, dry-mix lime sulphur, self- 
boiled lime sulphur, or atomic sulphur 
should be added. Where the Curculio 
is particularly troublesome it is best 
to pick up the fallen fruits and de- 
stroy them. 





Tree-ripened Fruit 


M°st fruits are at their very best 
only when ripened on the trees 
and this affords a great advantage to 
those who grow their own Peaches or 
Plums or Apples. What a contrast be- 
tween a Peach from the garden and a 
Georgia Elberta from the corner mar- 
ket! Even Apples, especially the early 
varieties, are vastly improved by this 
treatment. 

Most of the early Apples are rather 
tart when picked for market but very 
acceptable for eating out of hand 
when well ripened. Unfortunately, it 
is common for early varieties to ripen 
an Apple at a time, and that Apple 
will soon fall if it is not harvested 
promptly. 


There is a custom here in New Eng- 
land, which originated probably with 
the Gravenstein and which should be 
more widely adopted, especially among 
fruit gardeners: 

The ground beneath the trees is 
well mulched or padded with old hay 
or any similar material which may be 
available, and the Apples are allowed 
to ripen until they fall off of their 
own weight. The mulch prevents ex- 
cessive bruising, and the Apples are 
at the maximum of quality for eating 
out of hand. These Apples are now 
marketed in quantity, and Graven- 
stein is the most popular fruit-stand 
Apple on the Boston market in the 
pre-McIntosh season. Red Astrachan 
is handled by a few growers in the 
same way, to the great improvement 
of its dessert qualities. 

Some of the later Apples cling more 
tenaciously to the trees and often do 
not fall until overripe, but anyone who 
has wandered through the orchard two 
or three weeks after the Wealthies 
were harvested and found a Wealthy 
Apple which the pickers left behind 
to ripen fully before it fell, will agree 
that this variety might well become 
a highly popular dessert Apple if 
given a little care in preparing it for 
consumption. 


RIPENING CLAPP’S FAVORITE PEARS 


The Pear differs from other com- 
mon fruits, in that many varieties at- 
tain their best qualities only when 
picked green and ripened in the dark. 
Clapp or Clapp’s Favorite is one of 
the most popular early Pears and it 
is also one of the chief offenders in 
this respect. When allowed to ripen 
on the tree, this variety commonly 
rots at the core. When picked early 
and properly ripened the quality is ex- 
cellent. 

Clapp’s Favorite should be harvested 
after full size has been reached but 
before ripening is directly under way. 


THE FLOWER GROWER 


One of the first signs of ripening is 
a brightening or change toward yel- 
low of the green color about the stem. 
A little experimental work will show a 
grower of this Pear when it should be 
picked to reach the highest quality 
which the variety can yield. If picked 
while too green, the Pears may slowly 
wither without ripening at all. 





Budding 


‘THIS is the season in which budding 


of common fruit trees is most easily 
done. Buds may be set at any time 
after the newly formed buds are ma- 
ture and before the bark sets’ too 
tightly to peel easily in the Fall. 


When the buds in the axils of the 
leaves begin to turn from green to 
brown they are ready for budding. 
Shield-budding is used in all ordinary 
work. This simple operation has been 
well illustrated in THE FLOWER 
GROWER within the last two or three 
months, and need not be discussed 
here. 


The Apple buds readily but the buds 
should be set for best results in wood 
that is not more than two or three 
years old. The bud should be bound 
tightly in place with raffia or a nar- 
row strip of cloth. After ten days or 
two weeks, when the bud has become 
firmly attached, the ligature should 
be removed or it may constrict and 
injure the branch, which is still grow- 
ing in diameter. Young trees may be 
budded later in Autumn than old trees 
for the cambium, or inner layer of 
bark, remains active for a longer time, 
allowing the bark to separate readily 
from the wood. 


Budding is of greatest value in 
propagating stone fruits,—-Peaches 
and Plums,—which do not graft so 
readily as the pome fruits. Mature 
Peach trees may be top-worked to 
other varieties by budding shoots of 
the current year’s growth which arise 
near the trunk. Buds set in old wood 
sometimes grow, but their growth is 
uncertain and young growth is much 
to be preferred. 


Budding is a simple operation and 
should be used more extensively by 
gardeners who wish to try new vari- 
eties or who wish to change the vari- 
eties of trees which have been planted 
for some time. 





Strawberries 


Everbearers need special attention 
to cultivation at this season to im- 
prove the size and quality of the fruit 
and to maintain production. None of 
the Everbearing Strawberries grown 
in the College trial plots have been 
sufficiently vigorous to withstand neg- 
lect. If the soil is allowed to become 
hard and compact they are injured 
and weeds are fatal. Under good 
care a satisfactory fall crop will be 
harvested. 


August, gy 

Spring-bearing Strawberry a. 
set at this season will bea ore 
next year if good strong plants 

chosen. It is best to wait fora — 

before transplanting them Rai 


should be set much closer thes 
set plants. They cannot be depen, 


upon to produce any runner 
and mature them Sufficiently 4 
cropping, so fall-set plants are 
monly grown in hills and the 
tion of runners is discouraged, 





Late Thinning 


Thinning in August is yn 
fective as earlier thinning 
far better than none at all, especj 
with the fruits which ripen |gte ; 
the Fall. Early Apples may often 
thinned to advantage after the largest 
Apples are large enough to cook. B 
removing the largest Apples at 
time the others are given a better 
chance to grow and are perceptibly 
improved. ; 

Most fruits increase rapidly in gip 
just before they ripen and even jy, 
thinning favors this last growth, It 
sometimes is advisable to thin Plyns 
a second time, which were thinng 
early in the Summer, for it is commm 
to leave too many on the tree and oye. 
loading becomes apparent at this tine 
of year. 


Ot 86 ef. 





High Bush Blueberries 
for Transplanting 


This is not the best time of year ty 
transplant Blueberry plants but it 
the best time to select superior planis 
from the wild Blueberries growing ip 
the neighborhood. When picking wik 
Blueberries it is a good plan to cary 
a handful of heavy manila tags with 
which desirable plants may be marked 
for later attention. 

Vigorous bushes with large berries 
that all ripen at one time are the one 
to look for. Some of the best varieties 
in cultivation have been found ani 
brought in in this way and it is hardly 
likely that the best of the thousandsa 
wild varieties have been found. 

Early Spring is probably the best 
time to transplant the bushes, but it 


is impossible to select the proper ® 


plants at that time. A manila tag m 
a high stick will serve very well as: 
marker on selected plants. 





Blackberry Jelly 


Fruits like the Blackberry, whit 
do not contain enough pectin to m 
a satisfactory jelly, may be combinel 
with Apples to form an excellent prot 
uct. The flavor is distinctly that d 
the berry if the jelly is properly mate 

Cook the berries and the Appl 
separately and combine the juices! 
the proportion of one-third Applet 
two-thirds Blackberry or half 
half. 
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CATS AND BIRDS 


‘ nd number of your maga- 
With a consider most excellent, 
>a ade me your friend for life 
262 of the 

entitled “Yes, They are 

Jane gt Believe I can honestly say 
Un been in touch with Nature in her 
Ihave Derrms all my life. I have had 
vere nging from small to large Birds, 
bits Dogs, Cats, Snakes, Turtles, 
ae Frogs and so on almost indefinitely. 
as member of the Wild Life League. 
ntly I received a catalog from the 
president of The American Audubon As- 
iation. He has an article entitled 
Cats Murder Millions of Birds Each 
year.” He states a Cat kills 50 Birds 
r year and that there are 250,853 Cats 

‘ Illinois. Accept his figures as correct. 
1 n on a mileage basis there are 13,- 
978,283.62 Cats in the United States and 
they kill 668,914,181 Birds per year. 
Now kill all the Cats, give each pair of 
Birds a life of five years (referring now 
only to such Birds as would have been 
killed by the Cats) and four young Birds 
each year. At the end of five years 
there would be 2,249,221,292,011 Birds in 
the U. S., in addition to the normal in- 
erease before the Cats were killed. At 
the end of five years the old Birds begin 
to die off and the increase would not con- 
tinue in the same proportion, neverthe- 
less at the end of 15 years we would 
have 10,358,400,000 Birds per square 
mile or 371 Birds per square foot over 
the entire area of the U. S. Mr. Presi- 
dent may think that four young Birds 
per year is too much, but such is not the 
ease for in the southern part of our 
country you will find many Birds, such 
as the Robin, Catbird and various Spar- 
rows breeding three to five times each 
season with three Birds at each nesting. 
It looks to me like we better breed a few 
Cats instead of killing any off. However, 
probably if we will take a reasonable 
course and kill off the excess of stray 
and diseased Cats and let our neighbors’ 
pets alone, Nature will handle the mat- 
ter satisfactorily. 

Our President of the A. A. A. fails to 
state the side of the Cats, in that they 
kill many Rodents and Insects, and I 
once had an Angora that proudly 
brought me a three foot Copper Snake. 
This Cat was undoubtedly a killer, but 
after two or three whippings he either 
did not catch or was smart enough not 
to bring in Birds, as he only brought 
Field Mice, Moles, Rats and_ small 
Snakes, 


H. A. WILLIAMSON, (W. Va.) 


HYBRIDS REMAIN TRUE 


H. J. Bellinger of Illinois has this to 
say in the March issue regarding Gladi- 
oi not remaining true: 

“Gladioli, Tulips, and many of our 

t flowers are not usually pollenized by 
hand, and the consequence is that there 
8 no attention paid to the laws of hered- 
ity, and the type does not stay fixed 
without much care and careful selection.” 

As Gladioli and Tulips are propagated 
by offshoots of the mother bulb there 
should be no variation. It is only when 
Stowing any plant from seed that the 


question of heredity has to be taken into 
consideration. When the cross is made 
and a hybrid is produced, that hybrid 
will remain true so long as it is prop- 
agated from a division of the plant, be 
it root, bulb, corm, or bud. There is 
such a thing as a plant throwing out 
one shoot or branch which will bear flow- 
ers that are different from those on the 
rest of the plant. This is called a sport, 
and if this branch is severed from the 
plant and propagated separately it will 
remain constant and always bear the 
same kind of flower. A good many of 
our varieties of fruits and flowers have 
come into existence in this manner. 


ANTONE J. SOARES, (Calif.) 


“BALANCED VIEWPOINT” 
IN SHADE TREES 


Mr. H. Linwood White is doing useful 
service in giving his views on shade tree 
trimming to the readers of your much- 
appreciated magazine. 


The public appears to be astonishingly 
slow in getting the newer viewpoint in 
respect to shade trees on streets and 
home grounds. Go where one will in 
the villages, towns and cities in the older 
parts of this continent, one will find 
about the same condition in respect to 
the street trees. The early planters, it 
would seem, had little imagination with 
regard to the space a tree would occupy 
when grown up. Consequently they set 
their trees much too thickly on the 
streets. The example set by these early 
planters has been taken as the correct 
practice by the succeeding generations, 
who have been encouraged to some ex- 
tent by the tree vendors to put in even 
more than were necessary in case all 
should not live. As a result we find most 
of our residential streets lined with trees 
so close together as to not only destroy 
their beauty but also to prevent the 
growing of shrubbery, flowers or grass. 

The sort of thinning that Mr. White 
complains of is by no means confined to 
his own neighborhood. There is, seem- 
ingly, no thought given to improving the 
appearance of the trees. There appears 
to exist an unjustified reverence for each 
and every living tree to such an extent 
that authorities frequently find they 
have a fight on their hands whenever 
they attempt removals. 

It might interest your readers to know 
of the movement that is under way in 
the city of Ottawa to bring about a saner 
view of this matter. The local horti- 
cultural society commenced the move- 
ment by. the organization of a street tree 
committee whose efforts have led to the 
enacting of a new by-law, which not only 
prohibits the planting of unsuitable trees 
on street borders, but has also established 
minimum planting distances. This meas- 
ure also. gives the city authority to make 
such removals as they deem fit. The re- 
movals so far have largely been done at 
the request of property owners, but an 
advanced step is being taken to head off 
wrong planting methods that are almost 
sure to follow the planting of trees when 
left to the discretion of the individual 
property owners. 

On some of the newer streets the city 
is undertaking the planting as a local 
improvement, charging the residents the 
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actual cost of the work. The lots on 
a street now being planted are practically 
forty feet in width. This has made it 
easy to establish a forty-foot planting 
distance for the hard Maple which is 
being set about three feet back from the 
sidewalk on either side of the street. 
The amount the citizens are taxed will 
cover replacements up to the usual per- 
centage of losses. It is hoped that 
within a few years these streets will so 
clearly demonstrate the value of plant- 
ing uniform trees at reasonable distances 
as to make it easy to undertake the 
thinning out process so badly needed on 
the older streets. 


J. B. SPENCER, (Ont.) 


PLANTS NOT BLOOMING 


Where I find a plant refuses to bloom 
and is sane and healthy, I proceed to ad- 
minister some liquid manure. A few 
applications is all that is necessary, and 
the buds will begin to show. With the 
Christmas Cactus the results are very 
satisfactory. I get about a quart of 
Pigeon or Rabbit manure, and cover 
with boiling water to kill germs. When 
cold strain and bottle for convenience. 
This is very helpful. 

“AIDA” 


OLD PEONIES AND 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


I am sorry that I have no consolation 
to offer Mr. Bridwell in regard to the 
old red Peony, or the Snowdrop, which 
is really an Ornithogalum, but which 
we used to call Star of Bethlehem. 

About Chrysanthemums I don’t think 
there need be any occasion for despair. 
There are entirely too many Chrysan- 
themums in the world anyway. 


G. A. Stevens, (Penna.) 


BIRD SANCTUARY 


So far as Cats are concerned, there is 
a wild Haw (Crataegus) down here, 
which, with its closely crowding branches 
and its profusion of needle-like thorns, 
is all that could be desired in the way of 
protection for nesting Birds. Birds al- 
ways have trouble, though. When it 
isn’t Cats, it’s Snakes, and, when it isn’t 
Snakes, it’s small boys. 


B. C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 


INDIAN PIPE 


In the article entitled “The Indian 
Pipe,” by Minna Common, in the F. G. 
for June 1926, the author states, “they 
are parasitic, absolutely colorless.” 

I used to think so myself, but in the 
latter part of the month of September 
in the Raccoon Mountain, within fifteen 
miles of Chattanooga, Tenn., I found 
thousands of the most beautiful Indian 
Pipes, solid pink, top to bottom. If there 
were any white species in these moun- 
tains on the date I visited them, they 
were not discovered. 

Fortunately, I had the pleasure of 
using some of my specimens the same 
week to illustrate a lecture before a na- 
ture association on the subject of “Para- 
sitic Plants.” These were not found in 
clumps, but in pairs, and sometimes three 
in a clump. 

On the other hand, in a forty acre 
piece of virgin land, overflow soil, on 
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the Chickamauga, I found tens of thou- 
sand Indian Pipes, and not a single 
pink species in the lot, and not one even 
tinged with pink. Often pink-tinged 
specimens are found growing in Piney 
woods. 

We have many species and sub-species 
of plants yet to discover, as well as vari- 
ations in colors. For instance, where 
can you find a book on botany or flower- 
ing shrubs that tells you there is a 
species of Snowdrop, or Silverbell tree, 
whose blossom is pure pink, yet in the 
Suck Creek Gorge, within ten miles of 
Chattanooga, is a species of Silverbell 
which, apparently, is otherwise precisely 
like the white-flowering sort? 

ROBERT SPARKS WALKER, (Tenn.) 


STREET SWEEPINGS 
BAD FOR GARDEN 


Some time ago I saw an article in THE 
FLOWER GROWER regarding the use of 
street sweepings as fertilizer for the gar- 
den. I do not think it is a good practice, 
though I have tried it only once, and I 
may think better of it this year, as- it 
will be more thoroughly incorporated 
with the soil and well decayed. 

I bought a big load of it the first of 
June last year and spaded it in my gar- 
den. There was quite a lot of lawn 
clippings mixed in with general street 
litter. I spent several days working it 
in and did a good job, but none of my 
garden grew as it should. I might truth- 
fully say it was a complete fizzle. To- 
matoes were fair, flowers a half growth 
and sickly looking. 

I had not thought of the oil in the 
sweepings but I now believe the oil with 
the particles of asphalt that wear off 
of the pavement acts as a poison to the 
plants. 

C. A. OLMSTEAD, (N.Y.) 


MODERN METHOD WITH 
GRAFTING WAX 


In the April issue Prof. Van Meter, in 
his article on the cleft graft, describes 
antiquated methods in handling grafting 
wax. 

The modern method is to always use 
it in a melted state and apply it with a 
small paint brush. 

Grafting wax is extremely sticky and 
difficult to remove from the hands. 

It is unnecessary to “pull it like candy” 
or ever to touch it with the hands. 

When it is needed, merely heat it in a 
double kettle until it is all melted, then 
take it to the orchard after preparing 
a dozen or so of grafts. 

Apply it hot to the cut surfaces and 
paint the entire scion with it. 

This prevents the scion drying out and 
the buds have no difficulty breaking 
through the wax when growth begins. 


W. A. Simmons, (S. Dak.) 


SEAWEED AS FERTILIZER 


I would answer that Seaweed Question, 
but I am familiar only with San Pedro, 
California. Kelp is a fine fertilizer for 
the flower garden, because of its potash 
and nitrates, as well as iodine; and it 
decomposes during the season, gradually 
letting out its fertilizer. It is also help- 
ful as an agent to break up the physical 
character of the soil, where one has clay. 


HuRON H. SMITH, (Wis). 










THE FLOWER GROWER 


Chrysanthemums in Summer 


Plants of these may not be neglected 
during the hotter parts of the year with- 
out having a detrimental effect on their 
flowering later. There is much to do 
in potting, watering, and so on, and if 
attention be not given to such items at 
the proper season there is no way of 
making up for lost time. It seems that 
the one pest the most troublesome this 
season is the leaf-mining maggot. I 
have had very bad cases brought to my 
notice; cases where the foliage up to 
half of the plant has been literally eaten 
up with it. That this condition is the 
fault of the’ grower there is little doubt, 
because in my own case there is free- 
dom, or, at least, the trouble is managed 
by always being on the look-out to de- 
stroy a leaf showing the first signs, and 
thus preventing its spread. It has been 
mentioned, too, in other notes that the 
fly which does the mischief does not like 
the taste of soot-water, which is, on oc- 
casion, sprinkled over the plants. 

The season will soon arrive when an 
item of considerable importance is the 
appearance of flower-buds. The time 
these are “set” has a bearing on the 
character of the blossom, particularly 
the large specimen bloom. At a period 
when the close, rounded, incurved class 
was the leading one, the month of Au- 
gust was freely spoken of as the ideal 
time for the buds to come. The huge 
Japanese, however, take longer to de- 
velop than do those named, and there- 
fore the grower must regard as a better 
time a month earlier. 

The beginning of July would be con- 
sidered too early; not so, however, as 
the month wears on. This is with sorts 
generally, but with just a few of the 
Queen Mary type if a flower-bud that 
shows itself rather before we could wish, 
should be retained, on account of a later 
one being too late. The flower-buds that 
show themselves at the period named do 
not appear in clusters; they come singly 
in the centre of the points of branches 
that are about to form other branches. 
This is when the growths have not had 
the points taken away by the grower. 
One just starting in the culture of the 
plant might well let the early buds in- 
dicated go on their way unobserved. 
There should, therefore, be a keenness 
to discover them and then remove leaf- 
growths which surround the same. This 
operation is performed before the 
growths get long, and thus we use all 
the strength of the plant to the develop- 
ment of the blossoms. 

Ways of training the growth may sug- 
gest themselves. I like Bamboo canes 
because they are strong and neat, and 
also placing the pots in lines so that the 
canes may be fastened to stretched wires. 
It is wise to place something under each 
pot—a tile, slate, or the like. This 
serves a double purpose in preventing 
worms from getting into the pots and 
the roots from getting out of them into 
the ground, a condition which might 
cause soft growth. As open a position 
as possible is chosen for summer quar- 
ters, and ample space between the plants 
is considered essential, because its non- 
observance has so often been the cause 
of difficulties. 

An almost daily detail is the removal 
of superfluous shoots while quite tiny. 
The same thing occurs whether we are 
concentrating on one or a dozen stems. 
That is if the purpose be flowers of more 
than ordinary proportions. If all are 
allowed to come, well, then, the thinning 
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the time of flower-buds appearing 
sons are too changeable. The » 
rule as to the Japanese sorts requir; 
long time to grow and open the bine: 
is about the only one a grower 
follow with any degree of certainty, 


H. S., In Gardening Illustrates 





What Roses Do You Like? 


(Continued from Page 354) 


I do not know just how to Classify 
the light-crimson or deep-pink Rog, 
Captain Thomas has given us Blogp. 
field Beverly, a Rose which is three » 
four shades deeper than Lady As}. 
town, has marvelously even ¢oly 
throughout its petals, makes flower 
that are good in the bud and good jy 
the open bloom, and that do not fai 
at all until they are clear through, 
when they drop as they ought to, 
far the plant habit seems admirable 
and here seems to appear a reall 
superb Rose which I like. He hag, 
new Los Angeles seedling, not yet ir 
commerce, which threatens to improv 
very much on the habit of that tants. 
lizing variety, but I ought not to tak 
about this until it gets a name rathe 
than a number. 


One Rose has emerged from the 
number class, in Dr. Van Fleet’s ¥. 
P. I. It is a hardy climber of th 
greatest distinctness, and out of com 
pliment to my garden has been by th 
Department of Agriculture name 
“Breeze Hill.” It ought to get int 
commerce during 1927. As I write! 
am looking at two great clusters of it, 
one containing six and the other eight 
flowers; each flower enormous in siz, 
sweet in perfume, and including in it 
sunset and sunrise tints all the beauty 
that the old, not hardy Gloire de Dijm 
ever had, and with twice its siz 
When this Rose gets out into com 
merce I should want to warn any wi 
buy it that it needs to be well estab 
lished before it will “do its stuff,” ani 
that means that the flowers the fins 
year will probably be disappointing 
just as in successive years they willl 
superbly satisfactory. 


Now if some readers are looking # 
Roses as carefully and critically as! 
am, or more so, they know how ti 
reach me with their conclusions, 

I would be delighted to have these. 
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Three Views from the Province 
of Manitoba, Canada 


(Home and Grounds of Mrs. C. S. Howitt, Brandon) 


west. Although Manitoba is not in 
the extreme Canadian Northwest, nor 
the coldest part of this particular sec- 


HESE three views show what 
To pe done in the rather rigorous 
climate of the Canadian North- 








Front Gardens of Mrs. C. S. Howitt, Brandon, Manitoba 
California Poppies in front, Snapdragons and Cosmos not yet in bloom 
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Lavatera Splendens with Corn for Background. 
(Gardens of Mrs. C. S. Howitt, Brandon, Manitoba) 
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tion, yet as Manitoba is north of 
North Dakota and Minnesota it may 
be understood that it is a rather far 
Northern section. 

The three views above are all of the 
premises of Mrs. C. 8. Howitt, a Real 
Flower Lover, and a Flower Mission- 
ary. Not only has she done much to- 
ward interesting her friends and 
neighbors in Flowers, but she has 
preached the mission of THE FLOWER 
xROWER and sent in many paid sub- 
scriptions. 

The photographs prove that Mrs. 
Howitt has not only the theory but the 
practice of growing Flowers, and her 
work proves that she is an active 
missionary for more beautiful sur- 
roundings and a better outlook on life. 





Mertensia Virginica 


ERTENSIA virginica, a native 
of North America, commonly 
known as Virginia Cowslip, Tree or 
Smooth Lungwort, and Bluebells, is an 
early spring-flowering perennial 
worthy of a place in every garden. 
The rich, dark-purple leaves appear 
in the garden about the same time the 
Peony peeps through the ground, their 
color turning to a pale, bluish-gray. 
The tubular flowers, about one inch 
long, appear in April and May, being 
borne on slender pedicels at the top 
of a smooth stem about one foot high, 
above the large, alternate, veiny, ob- 
long leaves. 


We have grown the plant in both sun 
and shade, but find it does much better 
in a shady, moist, sheltered situation. 

After ripening the seed, the foliage 
dies to the ground, not appearing 
again until the next year and care 
must be taken that the roots are not 
destroyed by cultivation or digging 
where they are planted. 

Occasionally the flowers are found 
perforated by Bumblebees, as only the 
females, which are able to sip far 
deeper cups, are flying at the time it 
blooms, they apparently are too lazy 
to drain it of nectar in the legitimate 
manner, and thereby fail to serve as 
pollen-beavers. 

Its drooping Bluebells have won 
praise from the naturalists of the 
world, one English writer says :— 


“There is something about them 
more beautiful in form of foliage and 
stem and in the graceful way in which 
they rise to panicles of blue, than in 
almost any other family.” 

The plant belongs to the Borage 
family, of which there are about six 
hundred known species, and to the 
natural order Boraginaceae, consisting 
chiefly of herbaceous plants, but also 
containing shrubs and even trees. To 
this same order belongs the Helio- 
trope, Forget-me-not, Alkanet and 
Comfrey, of which the variety Tuber- 
osum is used for food in parts of 
Europe. 

LAMBERT COULTER, (Iowa) 
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THE Frew 


Timely Suggestions for August 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


“Brown August, crowned with Poppies, swings 


the scythe, 

Heaped high, the hay-carts leave the meadow- 
swale. 

Of torrid noons the locust tells, and blithe 

From scented coverts pipes the speckled quail.” 


S CONSIDERABLE torrid weather 
may be expected during August 
it is fortunate that this is not 

one of the busiest months in the gar- 
den calendar. There is plenty to do, 
but the early rush work should be 
finished, and it is time to rest a little 
if you are gardening for pleasure. 

This is the time when one may do 
the many odds and ends that are al- 
ways at hand awaiting a lull in the 
routine. An hour’s work in the morn- 
ing and again in the evening should 
be enough to do all work that is urgent 
to keep the garden in shape. 


Assuming that the garden has been 
well-cared-for in the months that have 
passed, at this time it should be yield- 
ing a great deal of peaceful enjoy- 
ment, and quantities of seasonable 
flowers for house decoration or other 
uses. 

If your garden has not produced 
continuous bloom since Spring, this 
is a good time to look it over and en- 
deavor to find out where the trouble 
lies. Decide what is wrong and make 
a note in regard to improvements that 
may be made. 


Mistakes in planting are easier to 
detect when flowers are in bloom, so 
when walking about the garden, or 
while sitting on the porch or any place 
from which a view may be had, make 
observations and plan intelligently for 
corrections that are in order. 

If you own or can borrow a camera, 
take snapshots of your garden when 
it is at its best. Besides being a 
source of pleasure during the Winter 
and in the future, they are a lasting 
record, a basis for comparison, and a 
help in planting the garden for next 
season. 


When it becomes necessary, do weed- 
ing, cultivating, watering or other 
garden work, but do not work so hard 
on warm days that you are too ex- 
hausted to enjoy the beauty of the 
garden. Well-established plants will 
hold their own for a while, at least, 
so why worry unnecessarily.? 

Daily sprinkling of plants, besides 
being burdensome, is really of no use 
as far as watering the roots of plants 
is concerned. This sort of watering 
may wash the foliage, but it is the 
roots that need to be soaked with 
water, if the watering is to be ef- 
fectual. 





When applying water to the garden 
do it thoroughly and in the evening. 
In the morning loosen the soil about 
the plants, mulch with soil or lawn 
clippings, and rest assured that your 
garden will not require another water- 
ing for a week or more. 


In torrid August weather use the 
lawn mower less frequently or set it 
so that it will not cut the grass too 
short. Allow lawn clippings to remain 
where they fall. The taller grass and 
the clippings will afford protection to 
the roots. 


When watering the lawn keep in 
mind the advice to apply the water 
liberally. If you have running water, 
after sun-down connect the hose and 
turn on the water so it runs very 
slowly. When one place is thoroughly 
wet move the hose along to another 
section. 





If your lawn is a little the worse for 
wear and shows the effects of warm, 
dry weather this is a good time to 
plan for needed repairs. Dig out 
weeds that are choking the grass, and 
on the bare places loosen the soil and 
plant good grass seed. 


There are a number of fine peren- 
nials that may be sown in the open 
early in August. One advantage of 
sowing at this time is that instead of 
having to use seed of last year, 
freshly-matured seed may be obtained. 


Sow seeds of Pansies in frames for 
winter-blooming. Locate the frames 
in a partly-shaded situation and have 
the soil quite rich. Pansies for spring- 
flowering may be planted in a shel- 
tered bed in the garden. 





Sow newly-ripened seed of Aquilegia 
(Columbine). These popular plants 
will thrive in any ordinary soil, and 
in almost any situation. Until estab- 
lished it is well to supply some shade 
to the young seedlings. 


Sow now for spring-blooming, seeds 
of the English Daisy (Bellis per- 
ennis), a low-growing plant that sends 
up clusters of daisy-like flowers and 
rosettes of heart-shaped leaves. This 
plant should be grown in rich soil and 
in a sunny place. 

Other seeds that may be sown early 
in August are those of Larkspur (Del- 
phinium), Foxglove (Digitalis), 
Phlox, Canterbury Bells (Campanula), 
Hollyhocks, Sweet William (Dianthus 
barbatus), Iceland Poppy (Papaver 
nudicaule), and similar perennials and 
biennials. 


Plant the bulbs of the Madonna or 
Annunciation Lily (Lilium candidum) 
in August if you wish to have success 








Calcium, yy 
August i 
in the culture of this pure 
flower that is so much admired fo, : 
beauty and for its exquisite fragrance 





Plant now also the b 
Canadian Bellflower (Lilie 
dense), and of the American T 
Cap Lily (Lilium superbum) bic 
them deep in clumps and these hat 
varieties will form bright, decoratt 
groups in the garden fr 
August. om 7 


Pick regularly the flowers 
Columbine, Larkspur and’ aa 
plants to prevent them from ZO; 
to seed and thus curtail the Season ¢ 
bloom. Use freshly-cut flowers dail 
for table decoration. Sell or eed 
away your surplus blooms, ‘ 


Though thoughts of Winter seem 
unseasonable, this is the time to think 
of, and to begin to make preparation 
for the winter window-garden that js 
to bring summer greenery and flowers 
into the home; so look over the beddej 
plants for material for making ey, 
tings. 


Start new plants of the populy 
Geraniums by snapping off firm tip 
cuttings and place these in moist sang 
or soil to root. After they have rooted 
put the new plants in four-inch pots 
and keep them growing steadily untij 
pot-bound; when they will probably 
begin to bloom. 


Be sure to take cuttings from the 
Impatiens sultani. These root very 
easily in either a vessel of water or in 
soil. While still small the young 
plants will produce a profusion of blos- 
soms and continue the floral display 
through the Winter and Spring. 


There are other floral chores that 


may be done in August, such as trans § 


planting the Oriental Poppy, planting 
Evergreens, potting early bulbs, ete; 
but the advice for the month is to e- 
joy the garden without being a slave 
to it. Within a reasonable limit, do 
the work, but don’t let the work d 
you. 





The Peony show in the Editor’s gar- 
den this year beats any previous per 
formance. Not only were the 2500 or 
more plants larger, but the cool Spring 
growing season has resulted in an e& 
tra good development of bloom and no 
blasted buds. Every variety seems t0 
have done almost its best. 

Who ever heard of the height of 4 
Peony season, even in Northern New 
York, coming on Independence Daj, 
July 4th? Peonies are ordinarily a 
their height at least three weeks eat- 
lier than this. 

Read Auten’s discussion of rél 
Peonies in the Peony department this 
month, and especially what he says 
about Grover Cleveland. This red 


Peony is one of my -favorites and it 


may become my standard red. 
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GHE FLOwER GROWER 


Month by Month with the Flowers 
August 


BY CHARLOTTE S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


RIVET may be trimmed in this 


Pron 

Plant Hollyhock seeds as soon 
gs they ripen. 
Early blooming Lilies should be 
planted in this month. 


ia azurea is producing an 
ieee of sky blue flowers at this 


season. 

An application of bone meal is good 
for the lawn and may be made at any 
time. 

Give the Hardy Chrysanthemums 
plenty of water during August, and 
they will also bloom better if given 
gome fertilizer at this time. 


Have the running Roses _ been 
runed? A good plan is to cut out the 
old branches that have bloomed; leav- 
ing the strong, new shoots. 


Divide and transplant the Oriental 
Poppies in their dormant season, 
which is August and September. After 
active growth has started they should 
never be disturbed. 


Special attention should be given 
the Roses in this “off month” in order 
that they be kept in a healthy condi- 
tion for the later blooming period. 


Asters are better off if the hose is 
not used too freely. Too much water 
causes the stems to turn black and 
rot. Try cultivation, or a-light mulch, 
instead. 


Do not neglect to cut the central 


| flower stalk of the Hardy Phlox as 


soon as the blossoms have opened. The 
plants will then throw out many side 
branches, prolonging the blooming 
season. 


Scatter bone meal generously around 
the Peony plants the last of the month 
inorder to encourage new root growth. 
This is best done before sprinkling, 
or just before a rain, that none be 
wasted. 


One of the gayest plants in the gar- 
den in August is Showy Stonecrop, 
with its immense heads of rose-col- 
ored flowers. Both the Spectabile and 
its sister Sedum, Spectabile brilliant, 
are good blooming plants. 


If the main stalk of the Veronica is 
cut as soon as it attains full growth, 
humerous side branches appear and 
will bloom later, thus throwing the 
blooming season into the early Fall. 


Watch for the ripe seeds if you 


want to gather them. Some of the 
seed pods when dry, have a habit of 
bursting the outer shell when least ex- 
pected and scattering the seed. 


The Aster plants should have wood 
ashes sprinkled about their roots the 
middle of this month. Don’t neglect 
to watch for black beetles on the 
plants at this time, knock off and de- 
stroy. 


If no better covering is -available, 
then spread a newspaper over the per- 
ennial seed bed each day, if it is in a 
sunny place, until the seeds have ger- 
minated; removing it at night so the 
dew and cool night air can reach the 
soil. 


Hardy Phlox may be planted at any 
time from early to late Fall; and will 
thrive in either partial shade, where 
the colors are brighter, or in full sun- 
shine. But it responds with best re- 
sults when planted in rich soil, with 
plenty of moisture supplied in dry 
seasons. 


Peonies may be planted at any time 
after the 15th of this month until the 
ground freezes. Fall is considered by 
many the best time to plant in order 
to get blooms the following year, as 
the spring-planted roots cannot al- 
ways be relied on to produce bloom 
until the following season. 


The dainty flowers of the Clematis 
paniculata belong with August’s treas- 
ures. One of the most popular hardy 
vines, its only fault is a tendency to 
wilt in quite a short time when used 
as a cut flower. But on trellis or per- 
gola its beauty is unexcelled by any. 


August and September are the best 
months to plant Iris, though it is 
claimed that the ideal planting sea- 
son begins the middle of July. 
Authorities claim that the roots should 
be planted only two inches below the 
top of the ground so that the upper 
half of the bulb is exposed to the rays 
of the sun, claiming that this is bene- 
ficial to both growth and bloom. 


One note to be written down on your 
plan for next year’s garden, is to sow 
one of those packets of mixed flower 
seed. If the plan has never been tried, 
one has no idea the pleasure to be had 
in identifying the various seeds and 
the young plants as their leaves de- 
velop. Even with the wise ones some 
laughable mistakes occur. By all 
means plant one of the mixed seed 
packets and see what comes up. 


If the Hydrangea paniculata was 
pruned severely, the branches are, by 
this time. bending beneath the weight 
of the large flower heads. But if one 
prefers quantity to size, then the 
shrub need not be pruned and it will 
still bear a great number of flower 
heads less large, but far more numer- 
ous than those borne by the pruned 
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shrubs. If one admires the gilded and 
painted bouquets for Winter, the dried 
flower heads of Hydrangea make ad- 
mirable specimens. 


Sow Pansy seed in late August or 
September in a _ well-prepared bed. 
Seed should be covered not more than 
a quarter of an inch, and a layer of 
cheesecloth should be stretched over 
the bed to protect it from the intense 
heat of the sun. When the first pair 
of true leaves appear, the seedlings 
should be removed to the coldframe 
where they are to remain for the Win- 
ter. Do not cover frame until time 
for hard frost, for the Pansy does not 
like to be coddled; and the sash should 
be lifted on all sunny days in the 
Winter when the weather will allow to 
admit air. 


Help the young folks earn some 
dimes of their own by selling flower 
seed and young plants. Of course it 
is too late to put this into practice this 
year, but it is just the right time to 
lay the foundation for next year’s 
sales by gathering all the seed you 
can. Suppose you decide on Mari- 
golds, Zinnias, Hollyhocks and Morn- 
ing Glories (the Heavenly Blue kind) 
as your stock ;—flowers that are very 
prolific seed bearers and also flowers 
you are sure to have in your own gar- 
den. Tie strings about the choicest 
flower heads to show they are not 
to be cut. When seed are thoroughly 
dry, gather and place in small white 
envelopes. These will find a ready 
sale at 5 cents an envelope. Besides 
selling the seed, remember there are 
many people who prefer to buy plants. 
Early in the season one can easily get 
25 cents a dozen for Marigold or 
Zinnia plants, but even at 10 cents a 
dozen later in the season the dimes 
will soon amount to dollars. This is 
play work, but profitable mentally, 
morally, and physically, to the chil- 
dren. 





Hedge Plants 


If one wants a really pretty and un- 
common hedge,—the Honeysuckle is 
beautiful. It is evergreen and trains 
over wire beautifully, becomes very 
dense and dark green, then for a long 
period is covered with its lovely and 
fragrant blossoms. Phoenix, Arizona, 
is famous for its Honeysuckle 
hedges,—and windbreaks,—as the 
tourists can testify. 

Another good thing is the Mulberry. 
Its foliage is beautiful and dense. 
Trees can be bought very reasonably 
for hedging purposes. There are sev- 
eral varieties. I believe this is the 
cheapest and also the fastest to grow, 
that I-know of. 

Tamarix is also used a great deal, 
but shows dust very plainly, especially 
where the streets are not paved, but 
the Mulberry is always green and 
glossy, no matter what conditions may 
be. 

Mrs. O. A. Bupp, (Ariz.) 




































The Ptarmigan,—A Bird 


that Changes Its Costume 


WAY up on the Alpine heights of 
the Rocky Mountains, above 
timberline, at an elevation of 


11200 feet and above, dwells a species’ 


of Grouse called the Ptarmigan. The 
Bird shown in the picture is the 
Southern White-tailed Ptarmigan, 
(Lagopus leucurus,) thirteen inches 
in length, which is common on the 
Arapahoe and adjoining peaks of the 
Colorado Rockies. The reason why 
the Bird seen standing at the feet of 
the man (in the picture) on the 
heights appears to be so tame, is be- 
cause of the fact that the man is hold- 
ing one of the little Birds in his hand, 
and the mother Bird is naturally very 
anxious for its safety. 


BY MARIE POMEROY GROVE 


The feature that distinguishes this 
Bird from the true Grouse-is that it 
is feathered to the toe nails. In Win- 
ter the Ptarmigan dons a costume of 
snow-white to match the perpetual 
snows of its Alpine haunts. The Bird 
in the picture is wearing its summer 
costume, a mottled brownish gray, 
more like the rocks among which it 
builds its nest. The Ptarmigan de- 
rives its living from the _ lichens, 
mosses and stunted growth of plants 
that grow amid the rocks and the 
snow. The vegetation at this high 
elevation is stunted by the fearful ele- 
ments against which it has to contend. 
In one of the pictures one may see 
what a struggle this poor Pine tree 

















Southern White-tailed Ptarmigan on Arapahoe Peak, August, 1919. 
Photo by E. M. Greenman with the Rocky Mt. Climber’s Club. The 
man in the picture is holding one of the little Birds in his hand 














it has had. 





This tree shows by its appearance what a struggle for existence 
The Arapahoe Peaks,—Home of the Ptarmigan 














Southern White-tailed Ptarmigan op 
Arapahoe Peak. 


(Photo by E. M. Greenman, Boulder, Colo.) 
Rocky Mt. Climber’s Club, August, 1919, 


living near the glacier on the Arapah 
peak has had to endure. 


But the Ptarmigan lives and thriyy 
here from one year’s end to the next 
protected from enemies by a costum 
which changes to fit the seasons. Ty 
nest is built among the rocks, ¢ 
leaves, grass and moss. The eggs an 
from six to twelve in number, creamy 
white, speckled with chestnut-brom, 


The Ptarmigans are easy to » 
proach if one is at all deserving of 
their confidence. In fact they becom 
very bold if one comes near their litte 
ones, so careful are they to give then 
protection. 





Birds in Southern Texas 


| Sharer the most southern point ¢ 
habitation in the United States, i 
the wonderful Delta of the Ki 
Grande, known by our broadcasting 
radio station as K.W.W.G., “Come ti 
the World’s Winter Garden,” I wish 
to contribute with other lovers @ 
Birds an article for your most é 
sirable FLOWER GROWER. 

My husband and I built this hom 
where we have lived for the past eight 
years. The many fruit trees, fi 
trees, shrubs and vines on the tw 
lots make a place of beauty and Biri 
retreat in the City of Brownsville 


Last season two Meadow Lahm 


were very much at home on the lam 
In a Rose bed facing my back dow, 
about fifteen feet out, I drove down 
stick 2 x 4 inches and 4 feet long, # 
which I nailed a solid platform whet 
I keep a_ six-inch shallow earl 

crock full of water for the Bits 
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ot possibly bother it.) I 
cated cain different kinds of 
pel in early morning waiting their 

for a bath. Robins are here this 

Winter and the Brown Thrasher, a 
little larger than the Mocker, but 
peautifully singing, 18 here even now 
looking for a nesting place in a tin 
pox under the eaves. A Cardinal built 
its nest about six feet from the house 
in a flowering tree, while in Summer 
the Oriole builds its nest within arm’s 
reach outside my kitchen window, 
where I work the most. I hung a 
little bottle full of honey in a shrub 
by the porch for the Humming Birds 
to enjoy, but, to my horror one morn- 
ing, the Yellow Jackets had captured 
the whole thing. 


The precious Mocking Bird builds 
four nests in a season, sometimes in 
the Palm in the front yard, again on 
q trellis, and one time in the portico 
just over my door by the breakfast 
room. One Sunday morning the wind 
was blowing so it nearly pushed her 
nest off its foundation, so I took the 
stepladder and a string and tied it so 
it would do, she sitting about a foot 
from my hand watching to see if I 
did it right. I told her when daddy 
eame from church he would do it 
better, and she seemed to understand. 
When he helped her out of her trouble 
she sat close by seeming to thank him 
all the while. 


I throw out various seeds and 
crumbs for all Birds to make them 
comfortable, and have tied into Poin- 
settia stalks a nice piece of suet just 
outside my bedroom window where the 
Mocking Bird comes many times a 
day to get his fill and take a peep at 
me. The Oriole and Thrasher do the 
same. (By the way, Brownsville is 
called the City of Poinsettias, and the 
gorgeous flaming flowers are a won- 
der.) 

I think the Birds outside enjoy the 
singing of my several Canaries inside. 

One day last Summer I heard a new 
voice in my yard, and husband said, 
“It is a Tree Toad.” Sure enough, 
later in the day, sitting in the middle 
of a drooping Banana leaf, there he 
sat and sang his song before my face. 


Somewhere close by there lives a 
Lizard, brown and yellow, about six 
or seven inches long, and very tame. 
We call it Lizzie, and it comes up on 
_— and suns itself on the chair 
acks, 


_ Perhaps the real boy of all the pets 
Is a very handsome Parrot, speaking 
both English and Spanish. He im- 
itates the flute, sings six or seven dif- 
ferent tunes, carrying very high notes, 
and trills beautifully and runs the 
scale, tells abbreviations, answers 
“hello” often to the telephone, and 
many times a day he calls, “Mrs. 
Jessup,” especially if anybody comes 
to the door. When he is fed he often 
asks, “Is it all right?” And we say, 
‘Yes,” then he answers, “All right.” 
He will sit on the back of my chair 


THE FLOWER GROWER 


and pull out my hair pins, (for my 
hair is not bobbed,) and he takes hold 
of my ear, plays with my hair, reaches 
around and puts his bill just between 
my lips for a kiss, nestles under my 
chin to be hugged, and then I turn 
him on his back in my lap and we have 
a laugh and frolic. He is a great 
favorite in town, and the source of 
much merriment. 


Mrs. C. L. JESSUP 





Birds of Saskatchewan 


I HAVE been much interested in your 
pages on Bird Lore as I have been a 
keen student of Nature for years. 
Thinking some of our readers might 
be interested in our Saskatchewan 
Birds I am sending a short account of 
my own observation. No doubt many 
of our southern readers will be sur- 
prised at the number of Song Birds 
that visit our far Northland, and also 
that a number of our Birds are winter 
residents. But here I believe we 
northerners have one on those of the 
south, as we get most of their Birds 
during the mating and building sea- 
son,—that is during the song season. 

My home, though on the prairie, is 
particularly well situated for Bird 
study, right on the edge of the beau- 
tiful Qu’ Appelle Valley and _ sur- 
rounded by well-treed grounds,— 
hence a favorite resort for many, 
many Birds never seen by our neigh- 
bors. Our Bird bath is in daily, yes, 
minutely use; the feeding station well 
patronized; and the dam a haunt of 
hundreds of small Birds and many 
larger Water Fowl. Our Spruce grove 
attracts many travellers for a day or 
two and a number are induced to stay, 
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which, if it were not for the ever- 
greens, would pass us by. We are 
fortunate in having Pine Finches, 
Pine and Palm Warblers, Pine Gros- 
beaks, Purple Finch, both American 
and White-winged Crossbills. A large 
flock of Pine Grosbeaks are spending 
this Winter with us, arriving here the 
last week of November, the bright- 
colored males lighting up the ever- 
greens like balls of fire. To these trees 
we no doubt also owe the visits of that 
delightful and beautiful little song- 
ster, the Ruby-crowned Kinglet. 

Our winter residents are Blue and 
Canada Jay,. Magpie, Black-capped 
Chickadee, Downy and Hairy Wood- 
pecker, Grosbeaks, Crossbills, Red 
Polls, Snowflakes, Slate-colored and 
White-winged Junco, Pine Finches, 
English Sparrows, (whom we would 
gladly dismiss,) White-breasted Nut- 
hatches and occasionally a Bohemain 
Waxwing. Most of these make daily 
visits to our feeding station, at which 
I have often counted twenty-five Birds 
during the space of ten minutes and 
have noticed that peculiar habit, that 
no Bird stays after a fellow feeder 
arrives. Most strange I think. The 
Snowflakes never visit the feeding 
station but prefer always the fields. 

During the Spring and Summer our 
Bird bath and gardens are visited by 
thousands of feathered folk of which 
we never tire and all that is possible 
is done to encourage their company. 
We never keep a cat; so with plenty 
of fresh water, and many a shady 
nook, hundreds of pairs find a safe 
haven and fill our Summer with joys 
as they sing and rear their young. 
With so many interesting friends 
every moment in my garden is a joy. 


Mrs. T. WILLERS 




















The kind friend who sent the above photograph calls it “The League of Nations” 
but a more expressive title would perhaps be ‘“‘The Happy Family.” ; 
Animals, even though of diverse and antagonistic species, associate together in 


a “live and let live’? way that may be an object lesson to the human race. 


Human 


beings are often critical of their own rights and critical of the encroachment of their 
own species, whereas animals live together in a “give and take’? way which the 
human race sometimes apparently cannot understand. 


(Photo by permission of Mrs. J. W. Watson) 
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Making the Compost Heap 


BY CHARLES H. CHESLEY, (N. H.) 


way into a new country and 

clears the land of its growth of 
trees and vegetation, finds the soil 
rich with the accumulation of decayed 
vegetable matter which has been col- 
lecting for untold years. Such land 
responds to the hand of the tiller and 
sends forth an abundant growth of 
whatever crop may be planted. Our 


oT ea pioneer, when he makes his 


forefathers found these conditions as \ 
they pushed westward and they kept, 


on and on towards the setting sun 
until stopped by the ocean barrier. 
We may go out in the forest in many 
localities today and find patches of 
land possessing these virgin qualities 
but many of our fields and gardens 
have been cropped and robbed until 
there is very little vegetable matter 
(humus) left. This humus is very 
important in our gardens and it is the 
little garden which cannot readily ob- 
tain it. 

Market gardeners plant soiling crops 
and plow them under to rot and sup- 
ply humus, or they dress liberally with 
manure from the stable or barnyard. 
They afterwards add the chemical 
fertilizers and produce abundant 
crops. In our small gardens we can- 
not use soiling crops to plow under 
and often it is not practical for us to 
get manure. We use commercial fer- 
tilizers and chemicals year after year 
and soon learn that our gardens are 
failing us. There is one solution for 
this state of affairs and that is the 
compost heap. This is nothing more 
or less than decayed vegetable matter 
of all kinds, collected and thrown into 
a heap in the green stage, and allowed 
,to rot. We have such a compost heap, 
“and will endeavor to describe the 
methods of preparing one, step by 
step. 


yh» compost heap may be started 
at any time of the year. Our first 
one was started in the Spring. When 
we spaded up the garden, the sods 
were shaken out and all grass roots 
and parts that did not readily reduce 
to a friable state were placed in a 
heap at one corner. We were careful 
not to allow any of the creeping root- 
stalks of the witchgrass to find their 
way in, for these.simply thrive in the 
heap. The only way to deal with these 
is to shake them free from the soil 
and dry them out and then burn them. 
Never leave one of them near the gar- 
den, for it will surely find its way 
back in time. On top of the grass 
roots and sods we placed a few bar- 
rowloads of leaf mould from a patch 
of woodland, happily not far away. 
In the Fall we had a mass of material 
suitable for mulching the Rose bushes 
and hardy plants, and also to use as 
potting material. If we could not have 
gotten the leaf mould readily we would 
have used pea pods and vines and 


young weeds, and worked the mass 
over once or twice during the Sum- 
mer. In this way the material would 
have been almost as good. 


Small weeds, pea vines and pods, 
added to the heap in early Summer, 
rot quickly, if kept moist. It is neces- 
sary to add a little moisture occasion- 
ally, anyway, in order to hasten the 
processes of decay. The real compost 
heap starts in the Fall and requires a 
year for preparation. All leaves are 
raked carefully and placed in a pile. 
A little earth is spread over them to 
keep them from blowing about, then 
everything not too woody in texture is 
thrown on the heap. The next Spring, 
weeds are added and behold! we have 
real compost the following Fall. If 
there happens to be a flock of Chickens 
on the place add a little hen manure 
and litter when the henhouse is 
cleaned out. Along in late September, 
start working over the heap and you 
will have compost excelling in rich- 
ness, to use just before cold weather. 


No” comes the question of what 
not to use in the compost heap. I 
have already mentioned the rootstalks 
of witchgrass. Do not use weeds 
which have ripened seeds. The good 
gardener does not like to admit that 
he allows weeds to grow in his patch 
but I find that the best of us some- 
times get slothful and the weeds keep 
on growing. Before we are aware of 
it the seeds have ripened. Weeds 
pulled out before the seeds have rip- 
ened are all right for the heap. Corn 
stalks and Dahlia stems, also the 
stems of all tall flowers, should be 
burned. This is to avoid spreading 
the corn borer. Even though the 
European pest may not be in our 
neighborhood, there are the native 
kinds to reckon with, so we will be do- 
ing ourselves and our neighbors a 
kindness if we burn up the stalks 
which might harbor the grubs. 
Squash-vine-borers live among the old 
vines of the cucurbit tribe, so we find 
it is best to burn up the vines. All 
tops from the vegetables which are 
stored for winter use are usually 
thrown on the compost heap. It is 
true that pests may be carried over 
in the beet leaves and Brussels sprouts 
stems, but these materials rot quickly, 
hence it is probable that any insects 
or eggs which they contain would be 
destroyed before Spring. 


The question of where to locate the 
heap is sometimes perplexing. We do 
not wish to place it in sight of the 
street or close to the piazza, but, 
happily, we have hit upon the plan of 
planting a screen in front. Any tall 
flowers will cover the view of the heap, 
or something like tall Nasturtiums or 
Morning Glories may be planted to 
trail over the mound. It is a good 
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plan to change the locatio 
to year. A good deal of the tee 
of the heap seeps into the eroentant 
ing the year. You can grow dur. 
flowers or vegetables where the 
post “grew” last year, so change 
location every year. the 

Well-rotted compost can . 
a variety of ways. When = pis 7 
enough of it we spread it entirely g 
the patch where the annual flows 
are grown. We find, also, that it j 
equally valuable for vegetables : 
plan has been to spread it in the Fall 
and turn it under the follow; 
Spring. We have also used it around 
the Rose bushes and AMOng the 
Peonies and Lilies. Last year We 
grew good vegetables where a coat of 
compost was spread in the Fal] and 
commercial fertilizer used in the 
Spring. Chemicals like potash, phos. 
phorus and nitrogen will grow almog 
all kinds of products if there ig a Sup. 
ply of humus in the soil, but if the 
humus is there in very scant supply 
you will not have the best of luek, 
Practically all kinds of vegetable mat. 
ter should be returned to the goij 
The bonfire of leaves is wasteful and 
out of date. 





The Hair-snake 


HE Hair-snake is also known a 

Hair-eel and Hair-worm. Because 
it resembles a live horsetail hair, 
some foiks believed a hair from 
horse’s tail would come to life, whe 
left in water. As children we experi- 
mented and found it to be untrue, 


This hair-like Snake nearly three 
feet long is found, after a rain ip 
Spring and Summer, in water pools by 
the roadside and meadow. They are 
frequently found in fresh-water horse- 
troughs. 


The mature worm lives in the 
ground but comes out to lay its eggs 
in the water. Here the young wil 
bore its way in some aquatic larvae. 
This larvae will be eaten by a minnow 
or other small fish where the Hair- 
snake lives as a parasite in the in 
testine of the new host; and when fed 
up, it finds its way into the water 
again. 

The young Hair-worm also bores 
its way into the bodies of grouné- 
beetles, grasshoppers, crickets, katy- 
dids and locusts. Living on these 
insects as parasites, it is mostly found 
in the Fall. After the insect dies, the 
worm crawls into the ground where it 
winters. While living in the insect’s 
body they look like long white threads, 
but are dark colored when mature it 
the water. 

Because of their continual motion, 
tying themselves into knots they have 
the genus name of Gordius from 
Gordian knot. (The intricate kno 
tied by King Gordius in his harness, 
which Alexander the Great cut with 
his sword). 


RENA BAUER, ( Wis.) 
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’ Cities Field Notes 








Rating Values from Various Standpoints as Obtained 
by a New Percentage Scale 
BY CHAS. E. F. GERSDORFF 
1825 N. Capitol St., Washington, D. C. 


(Continued from July issue) 


ur B. Verlot (Lemoine){+ Dark wine red 
yellow blotches on lower petals. 
Soil—light loam. Season—wet. 
Days. to blooming—102. 


RATING 


Monsie 
with . bright 
Form—wide open. 
Planted—May 10. 


VALUES PER CENT 
Exhibition Commercia) 


““ wen----------------- 20 20 
Gise --------------------- 14 14.5 
Form -------------------- 5 5 
Substance cut ------------ 10 10 

west Enogecsonesnsaen~= 45 4.5 
Grace -------------------- 5 5 


Florescence : 


Number blooms ------ 4 4 
= = open_. 4 4 
Piasement -....--.--- 4 4.5 
Foliage ---------------------- 4 4 
Vigor ------------------------ 5 5 
Disease resistance ------------ 5 5 
Productiveness --------------- 4 3 
usual quality : 
” Color, substance ------ 4 4 
Tete: cu.<2 92.5 92.5 
Ratings ---93 93 
Monsieur Ferdinand Cayeux (Vilmorin-An- 
drieux(?) ). Stock furnished by A. B. de Groat, 
Bath, N.Y. Color (Ridgway) Sulphur Yellow 


blending to center and bases of Light Greenish 
Yellow; medial lines of Bright Green Yellow; 
bases of lowers and two outside upper petals 
blotched Brazil Red with centers of Blackish 
Maroon; pistil Pale Naphthalene Yellow; anthers 
Pale Lilac. The center of the petals on outside 
blended Geranium Pink. Form—wide triangular. 
Soil—gravelly loam. Season—wet. Planted—June 
16. Days to blooming—84. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
ci sce cia cencemereesal 0 13 
Cn ee 10 10 
setenv ey decane oans 45 45 
Gueeenmee cut ............ 65 6.5 
Spike: 
ei aa ental 45 3.5 
oa ange micas 5 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 3 3 
~ - open__ 5 3 
puscement ........... 45 45 
reer 5 4 
EE oi cscs ir eerie casi 5 4 
Disease resistance ______-__-_-_ 4 3 
Peeeweuvencss ............... 3 2 
Unusual quality: 
NE aks assented 5 
Totals -_-__85.0 66.0 
Ratings -- 85 66 
Mont Blanc (Velthuys). Stock furnished by 
National Bulb Farms, Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Color (Ridgway). Marguerite Yellow; bases of 
lower petals Reed Yellow with central feather of 
Greenish Yellow. Bright Green Yellow deep in 
throat; pistil White; anthers White edged Cream 
Color. Form—wide Tuberose. Soil—sandy loam. 


Season—wet. Planted—June 18. Days to bloom- 
ing—73., 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
ee 17 17 
FEET EEE 2 SE. 9 9 
Seeiiiaareens 5 3 
Substance cut _____________ 6 6 
Spike: 
I os oes oa eee 3.5 4 
ass. se 3.5 3 


Florescence : 


Number blooms --_-_-_-- 4 4 
Ba open 3 3 
ea 3 3 
EE, entero tarec 3.5 3 
ee eee een 4 4 
Disease resistance ____________ 3.5 35 
Preauctiveness ............... 3.5 2 
Unusual quality: 
Number of spikes __-_- 
Tetels ....2 68.5 66.5 
Ratings --_69 67 
Montezuma (Hoegt; introduced by Decorah 


Gladiolus Gardens). Dark, rich, carmine crimson, 
slightly flecked darker; bases of lower petals yel- 
low, striped and stippled maroon to maroon throat. 
Form—wide Lily, tips reflexing. Soil—clay loam. 
Season—wet. Planted—May 16. Days to bloom- 


ing—90. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
8, Se ee ee 20 20 
ESSER erm trent ete 15 15 
Ra ee eee 5 5 
Substance cut ............ 10 10 
Spike 
ido he es 5 5 
Ee 5 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 5 5 
- - open_. 4 45 
re 4.5 
ESD ener aaron 4 4 
J) Se 5 5 
Disease resistance _____ -___-__ 5 5 
Preguctiveness ............... 3 3 
Unusual quality: 
Color, substance, num- 
ber of blooms --_---- 4 3 
Tetels. 2.22 940 94.0 
Ratings -__94 94 
Morning Star (Childs). Snowy white, with 


large magenta crimson throat and lower petal 


blotches. Form—wide triangular. Soil—clay loam. 
Season—dry. Planted—May 5. Days to bloom- 
ing—66. Season—average. Soil—clay. Planted— 
May 16. Days to blooming—76. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
a ee oe ie 20 
ee eee 6 
Pee rere 5 
Substance cut ------------ 10 
Spike: 
I Spica ava aise mack cick 3 
I a tacos cas ecinchae sadtgan ances 4 
Florescence : 
Number NE cnnccn 5 
” open-_- 4 
PONE na ccconaccn 5 
SS rere rarer: 5 
ae es 5 
Disease resistance -__--_--_--_ 5 
ge 5 
Unusual quality: 
. Substance, earliness -- 5 
rn 7. 
Rating .... 87 


Mottled America (Kunderd). Light rose, 
thickly splashed a deeper rose, with violet rose 
marks in_ throat. Entirely unlike America. 
Form—wide open loosely formed. Soil—clay loam. 
Season—average. Planted—May 14. Days to 
blooming—99. 
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RATING 
VALUES PFR CE NT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
Re i iat ke 
| AE eee 5 
0 Oe 2 
Substance cut --.........- 2 
Spike 
ASE ee 45 
a 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 35 
= “i open_. 3 
Piecsment ........... 5 
A OEE ELE LI 5 
0 Ee eee 5 
Disease resistance __.._-_____- 5 
Productiveness _--.--.--.--_-- 5 
Unusual quality: 
Branching spikes -___- 1 
ne 58.0 
Rating --_-..58 


Mr. Brown (Stalnaker). 
Form—wide open. Soil—light 
wet. Planted—May 3. 
90 and 97 (small corm). 


RATING 


Clear brown color. 
loam. 
Days to blooming—86, 


Season— 


VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : 
Se eee ee 20 
BE dna neus canematneeale 11 
ee ea 5 
Substance cut ............ 9 
Spike: 
ee ee ee = 3.5 
EE ee ee 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 5 
” = open... 4 
a ee 5 
aa See ee 4 
WEEE atecosceedeeasenseaneeon 5 
Disease resistance -.--_------- 5 
a 5 
Unusual quality : 
Siemans 5 
TOR. ccsnnal 91.5 
Rating ---.-92 


Mr. H. A. Hyde (Diener). 


Exhibition Commercial 


Color (Ridgway). 


White tinted and blended with LaFrance Pink 
near tips and edges; Deep Rose Pink deep in 


Season— 


Days to blooming— 


VALUES PER CENT 


Exhibition Commercial 


20 
15 


= 
i mm OFT CS OT Ot an on 


throat. Buds Shrimp Pink tipped Geranium Pink. 
Form—wide Lily. Soil—light loam. 
very dry. Planted—May 20. 
82. 
RATING 
Flower : 
ne nee. 20 
BN «daub sition nds emanate ctanaahe 15 
shes aide sea ahcaboeietesin ane cnl 5 
I NE ice ccneanion 10 
Spike: 
OS ee re ners 5 
IE icc ssvcscensabuis ida veiereinrapan inte 5 
Florescence : 
Number SD icie wan 4 
as open. 5 
POND: caceninenem 5 
| SES PCs nena ee 4 
D cpiadbecnnihewnennnanins 5 
Disease resistance --_--------- 5 
PRRENUEEEED 0.60. ccccenscccs 4.5 
Unusual quality: 
OS 3 
Totals _--_-- 95.5 
Ratings --.96 


Mr. Mark (Velthuys). 
darker. Form—wide open. 
Season—very dry. 
blooming—93. 

RATING 


Light blue violet blotched 
Soil—fibrous loam. 
Planted—May 30. 


Days to 


VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : 
NE cutidinninncsindeam deal 20 
ee ee 13 
0 5 
Substance cut --_----- 9 
Substance on plant --- 
Spike: 
OS ree 3.5 
Serr 4 
Florescence : 
Number blooms-_-_. 4 
= ** open 5 
Placement --..-.-... 5 
nee ane on 5 
fee 5 
Disease resistance --_-_--_--- 5 
Productiveness --_-------- 3 


Unusual quality: 


Exhib’n Com’! Landscape 


20 20 
13.5 13.5 
5 5 

9 

9.5 

4 5 
5 5 
5 5 
5 5 
5 5 
5 5 
5 5 
5 5 
3 3 
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WEY fous es 5 5 5 
Totals ---91.5 94.5 96.0 
Ratings -_92 95 96 


Mr. Theodore (Keur).{ Clear scarlet, lower 
petals blotched white which is in turn spotted 
scarlet. Form—wide open. Soil—clay loam. Sea- 


son—wet. Planted—May 28. Days to blooming— 
91. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
| er rrerre  e y 20 20 
NE Scie oe 14 14.5 
0 ee een ae 5 5 
Substance cut’ --_--.--_--- 10 10 
Spike: 
0 Ee ee ene 3.5 4 
OS ds rca ears 4 4.5 
Florescence: 
Number blooms _-_---- 4 4.5 
” wid open__ 5 5 
Pimcememt ........... 4 5 
I lee ge Se 4 3 
SET betel itiecn chao aac 4 4 
Disease resistance ____________ 5 5 
Proguctivenems ............... 4 3 
Unusual quality: 
eee 3 3 
oo 89.5 90.5 
Ratings --__90 91 
Mrs. A. C. Beal (Umpleby). Syn. Umpleby 
No. 385.* Color (Ridgway) White shaded and 


overlaid with La France Pink; bases of lower 
petals Light Cream Color with feather blotch and 
stippling of Carmine; pistil White; anthers Pale 
Pinkish Lilac. Form—wide triangular. Soil— 
gravelly loam. Season—wet. Planted—June 16. 
Days to blooming—61. Soil—clay loam. Season— 
wet. Planted—May 6. Days to blooming—70. 
Suggestive of Autumn Queen. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 


EES ee et 2 ee ee 19 20 
NES eee 12 12.5 
ESSE nie 5 5 
Substance cut __--_£_-__-_ 8 8 
Spike: 
I ae a 4 5 
cs 5 3 
Florescence : 
Number blooms --_---- 5 5 
vi ie open... 4 5 
weewmeem = ....-...... 5 5 
RS eee ae 5 5 
OE Se eee ae 4 4 
Disease resistance -___________ 4 4 
Peeaweuveness ............... 3.5 3.5 
Unusual quality: 
CN hn SS 4 
Votels. ....- 83.5 89.0 
Ratings -_-_84 89 


Mrs. Alegra Hamilton (Kirchhoff, Sr.). Color 
(Ridgway) Pale Amparo Purple blended Light 
Amparo Purple; bases of lower petals lined True 
Purple; pistil Rose Color; anthers Violet Blue. 
Form—wide _ triangular. Soil—gravelly loam. 
Season—wet. Planted—June 18. Days to bloom- 


ing—64. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
a eee eee eremees ng 20 20 
ENE, RE Ne a 11 12 
se eed eos ct eas oe eanis 5 5 
Substance cut ............ 9 9 
Spike: 
0 Es eae eee 4 5 
RE ee ene 5 5 
Florescence : . 
Number blooms —_-_-_-_-- 5 5 
= - open__ 4 5 
Pincoment ........... 35 
I foo ees ge Se 5 5 
IN ec ish ca ag 5 5 
Disease resistance __-____!____ 5 5 
Productiveness --.-...--_-._-- 3.5 3.5 
Unusual quality: 
Color, earliness __-_--_ 5 5 
Tee ....<- 90.5 93.0 
Ratings ---91 93 
Mrs. Alice Fisher (Kirchhoff, Sr.). Color 
(Ridgway). Pale Rosolane Pink shaded Pale 
Rosolane Purple; medial lines of lower petals 
Cream White; pistil Pale Rosolane Purple; 


anthers Hyacinth Violet. Wide open America 
form. Soil—sandy loam. Season—wet. Planted— 
June 18. Days to blooming—76. 
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THE FLOWER GROWER 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
ee SO eel TS a 20 20 
ea Se ee ee ae Be 12 12.5 
RN ene 5 5 

aaa ae 7 7 

Spike: 

ES a een ane | 5 
eres 5 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms --_-_-_-- 4 4 
” open_. 5 5 
Pineement ......_.... 4.5 4.5 

| ee ee eee  - 5 

. |S a 5 

Disease resistance ____________ 5 5 

Productiveness ............... 4 3 

Unusual quality: 

ES eee eee 5 5 
Totels ....- 90.5 91.0 
Ratings --_91 91 
Mrs. Beecher (Childs). Syn. Mrs. H. W. 

Beecher.* Cardinal with white throat striped car- 

mine. Form—wide open. Soil—clay loam. Sea- 





son—average. Planted—May 1. Days to bloom- 
ing—100. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
RN eee ee ee 19 19 
Se re 10 10 
ER eee ree 4 4 
Substance cut ____________ 5.5 5.5 
Spike 
SE a Ta 2 2 
OS ee ee oe 5 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms --_---- 4 4 
hea a open_. 2 2 
Paseement ........... 8 3 
Posse ......-.. ae 5 
a) SS ei 2 = 3 
Disease resistance -__- ee 5 
Preaucwwemess ............... 2 2 
Unusual quality —............ 0 0 
Totals ..... 69.5 69.5 
Ratings --_70 70 


Mrs. Dr. Norton (Kunderd). Deep cream bases 
blending through white to flesh pink tips and 
edges ; medial lines creamy yellow; bases of lower 
petals and throat penciled and stippled rose and 
crimson. An occasional bloom faces upward and 
such have all petals marked alike. Form—wide, 
spreading Lily, with reflexing tips. Soil—light 
loam. Season—wet. Planted—May 15. Days to 
blooming—81. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 





Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
SEES See eee eae 20 20 
RR ore ec ep amcinel 14 14.5 
ad cd 2 tac xa 5 5 
Substance cut ............ 10 10 

Spike: 

_ eee eee ae 3.5 4 

Seana eee 5 5 
Florescence : 

Number blooms -_-_---- 4 4 

ad - open__ 5 3 

(2 5 3 

DNR ee oom eamame 4 4 

eee ee ee 5 5 

Disease resistance _-__----_--- 5 5 

Pro@uctiveness ............... 5 4 

Unusual quality: 

Coler, form .......... 3 2 
Totals _....93.5 88.5 
Ratings --._94 89 
Mrs. Emma Tucker (Gage). Syn. Emma 
Tucker.** Soft lavender pink, lower petals 


blotched rosy purple. Form—wide open. Soil— 
light loam. Season—wet. Planted—May 11. Days 
to blooming—84. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
BEE \ctincememnnewemieenasice 20 20 
_ a eee 14.5 15 
Na iach antes aesps sic wi dsido aie ae 5 5 
Substance cut ............ 10 10 
Spike: 
Length —_-- gine aoe 45 
EE er 5 
Florescence: 
Number blooms -__--- 5 5 
~ ~ open 5 3 
oe ae 5 


GE PLOWweR GrowER 


Calcium, x.y 
Ugust, 1996 
Foliage --___- Bee eae _.¥ 
LO eae eS 5 
Disease resistance ___ ue 5 
Productiveness _________ ae 5 
Unusual quality: 5 
a se a 
a 4 
Totals -.96.5 — 
Ratings _.97 _ 





Mrs. Flossie Cooper (Goodrich), Co! 
way) Peach Red blended toward tips wi 
bases of lower petals and all media] }j 
Yellow; pistil Cream White; 
Blue. Form—wide triangular, 
Soil—gravelly loam. Season—wet, 
17. Days to blooming—68. 


RATING 


lor (Rig 
th Seat 
nes m 
anthers Lemoine 
slightly r 

Planted—Jun, 


VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhibition Commerc; 
ee paar as _.20 “7 
| es a z . 12 
RN eg oe ae es + 
Substance cut --__________ 9 9 

Spike: 

MN veoh eeoee toc. 4.5 5 
Se een eae 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms __-____ 4.5 45 
- - open__ 4 4 
Paseomeemt ....-.....- 5 5 

ME Scguaceadacudanccneusc 5 5 

SS eee jaune 45 

Disease resistance ____________ 5 5 

Prequctsveness ............... 4 3 


Unusual quality: 
Color, increase by divi- 


SS ees ie 
Color, number of spikes, 
GRIMREE cccacc.s.. 5; 5 
Totals -____90.5 925 
Ratings ___91 93 


Mrs. F. M. Lupton (Childs). 
pink. Form—wide open, 
loam. Season—very dry. 
to blooming—104 to 106. 


Pure light rose 

spreading. Soil—clay 
Planted—May 16. Days 
Season—wet. Planted— 


May 6. Days to blooming—87, 89, and 92, 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
Oe ee a ee a 20 
ESE See nee ares 15 
Se errr 5 
Substance cut ----.--.---- 10 
Spike: 
ey a ep aeees ad 4.5 
ce as 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms -_---- 5 
7 open__ 5 
ee 5 
EL ES IO ee ees — 
Se 5 
Disease resistance ____-_--____ 5 
Productiveness --.--.--.-- --- 3.5 
Unusual quality: 
eet, TOO: .cccnssccn 2 
a ee 94.0 
Rating ----94 


Mrs. Francis King (Coblentz).* Scarlet ver- 
milion; throat and bases of lower petals lighter 
and blotched with feather of scarlet. Form— 
wide triangular. Soil—clay loam. Season—aver- 
age. Planted—May 1. Days to blooming—8l. 

RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
Color a eas 17 20 
Ie ea ee 14 14 
Form ...... incase are 5 
Subetance cut ...........- 8.5 8.5 

Spike: 

OE ee eee ee 4.5 45 
| Ry eee 5 5 
Florescence: 
Number blooms ------ 3.5 35 
- ie open__ 5 5 
Placement -.........- 5 5 

NS a ees 4 3 

I os See ek 5 5 

Disease resistance _____--_--_-_ 5 5 

Productiveness  --__-_--_--_--- 5 5 

Unusual quality: 

Branching —--__--- ee 

Number of spikes —__- 2 
Totals ..... 86.5 90.5 
Ratings 87 91 


(Continued in September issue) 
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A Gladiolus Experience 
ear I was well pleased with 


AST y : . t 
: f Goliath, but I did no 
Di cow is it could be until I 


‘. variety grown by others. — 
Te ear Goliath was planted in 
nree different places:—First,—in a 
i open to the full swing of the 
pie winds second—in a place which 
fom gunshine for the first three-quar- 
ters of the day; and in the third place 
a sun shines for the last three- 


quarters. 
Fermen 
the three P 


ted manure was spread over 
lots in the same proportion, 
light —, — 
te, during the Winter. As far 
“gn test, the top soil in the 
three places was identical. Care was 
also observed to set out for the test 
only bulbs with the main sprout of 
me size. 
-— assure results Goliath was 
anted in this spot in the open, where 

a load of manure remained for over 

three weeks the Fall before. Here 

this plant grew almost seven feet high. 
It was strong, stout and of an intense 
green color, yet it failed to bloom. 
His neighbor Bordeaux, did excellent 
ork. 

"he the second place Goliath grew 
four feet high and was of a good 
green color with six-seven blooms open 
at once and in the third place it grew 
less than four feet high, of a pale 
green with only four-five blooms open 
at once. 

Generally speaking, the finest and 
largest lot of Glads was received from 
the bulbs planted in the full open. 
These also bloomed the earliest. 

In the second place the same variety 
bloomed seven-nine days later, while 
in the third place they bloomed three- 
five days later still. 

Elizabeth Tabor bloomed in 68 days 
instead of 50; yet I shall say that 
Gladioli do bloom on scheduled time, 
as well as any other plant, and under 
favorable conditions they will bloom 
earlier above the Dixie Line than be- 
low the Line and further north,— 
earlier still. 

For the proper development of Glads 
in addition to soil, temperature, hu- 
midity, precipitation, fertilization and 
aeration, the most important factor is 
the definite amount of sunshine re- 
quired for every variety. 

A fine lot of Strawberries grow in 
Alaska, not because of the fertility of 
the soil or the diligence of the grower, 
but in addition to these the plants re- 
celve 18-21 hours a day of sunshine. 

And so, the less sunshine you give 
~~ Glads the longer you wait for 

em. 

In conclusion I shall advise to dig 
your Glads early. 

It is cheaper to have them smaller 
than to have some of them turned into 
lunch counters for hungry insects— 
for as long as there is other vegetation 
In the garden, the bugs may leave your 


p 


bulbs alone, 


Another reason for digging early 
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is the fact that the later it gets in the 
Fall the slimmer grows the chance to 
dry the bulbs thoroughly in the open 
wind and direct sunshine. 

“Dig early,” was the tip given me 
by Madison Cooper. 


ADAM STEINHAUER, ( Mich.) 





A Long Experience 
in Gladiolus Growing 


I must grow some of the Glads 
every year, having grown them since 
I was seventeen years old, and am now 
in my 82nd year. Have quite a large 
collection, think that there :naust be 
200 or more varieties. Have the tags 
of 137 named varieties and have had 
several thousand bulblets of mixed 
kinds, besides varieties exchanged 
with friends. 

One year when I kept sheep I fer- 
tilized with sheep and hen manure, 
and had one bulb that threw out twin 
stalks, one six feet tall, the other five 
feet; the largest had 27 blossoms on 
it with two side branches, one 15 and 
the other 13 blossoms, making 52 on 
the tallest and 22 on the shorter one. 
In all growing I never saw the like. 

In my culture of the Glads I used 
certain methods long before I ever 
saw them published. Have been very 
successful with them, as my soil is 
sandy. In sowing bulblets I use a 
hand plow, run the plow forth and 
back in one row, then scatter the fer- 
tilizer in the furrow, and run the plow 
again forth and back, which mixes it 
with the soil. Then I take my hoe 
and level a row about six inches wide; 
then take a board that width and lay 
in the row and shove it back and forth 
a little to make a smooth bed for the 
little bulblets; then sprinkle them on 
very thick, almost to touch each other. 
Then I cover two inches and keep the 
weeds out. 

To harvest them I begin at the end 
of the row, dig the soil away an inch 
below the bulbs, then grasp the tops 
with the hand and taking a mason’s 
smoothing trowel I push it one inch 
below the bulbs to raise them; and 
then shake lightly until the bulbs are 
left clean in the hand. 


WILLIAM C. DAvIs, (Vt.) 





Growing Pansies 


| ANSWER to inquiry of G. P. L., 
(Vt.,) in the March issue, page 141: 

Pansies are intolerant of the dry, 
heated atmosphere of a _ dwelling 
house, although it may be possible to 
grow seedlings indoors for planting 
outside. I have not tried this. 

Seed may be sown outdoors at any 
time from early Spring to about Sep- 
tember Ist in the latitude of Vermont. 
Greater success is assured, however, 
in the germination of Pansy seed if 
the cooler months are chosen for sow- 
ing. From 60 to 75 degrees Fahren- 
heit seem to be the most favorable 
temperatures for the starting of Pansy 
seed. Spring-sown plants commonly 


i, Ts i 
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do not become sufficiently well estab- 
lished before hot weather to bloom 
well until Fall. Plants started early 
in August, on the other hand, while 
not always favored with ideal ger- 
minating temperatures, possess the 
advantage of cool autumn days in 
which to develop their root systems 
and crowns. Such plants are pre- 
pared to withstand the rigors of Win- 
ter and to bloom profusely the follow- 
ing Spring. Already deep-rooted, 
their roots penetrate yet deeper dur- 
ing the cool spring days, and, where 
growing conditions are favorable, the 
plants will continue blooming all Sum- 
mer. Many of these same plants, 
furthermore, will carry over another 
Winter and throw an enormous crop 
of flowers the second Spring. The 
secret of wintering is light mulching, 
an unbroken snow blanket, and free- 
dom from standing water and ice. 

I sow my seed about August 5th, 
and transplant in four weeks to per- 
manent quarters. I sow in a cold- 
frame, but good results can be had 
with a shallow well-drained box or a 
sheltered spot in the garden. Firm 
the soil well with a smooth wooden 
block, but do not pack or puddle it. 
Sow thinly so that the seeds lie about 
a quarter of an inch apart. This in- 
sures stockiness. I sow broadcast for 
two reasons: it is quicker, and the 
seed can be covered to a more uniform 
depth. Some prefer drills. Barely 
cover the seed with soil sifted through 
wire window screening. I add a 
sprinkling of fine sand to help hold 
moisture and prevent damping off. 
Firm the soil after sowing. Then 
saturate the seed-bed thoroughly, us- 
ing a fine-rosed sprinkling can or gar- 
den hose with adjustable nozzle. Shade 
bed lightly from the sun, mainly for 
the purpose of lowering the temper- 
ature and retaining moisture. At the 
same time give free ventilation. 


Sprinkle the: bed lightly once a day, 
or oftener if necessary to prevent dry- 
ing out. The one critical period in 
the life of a Pansy plant lies between 
the sowing of the seed and the ex- 
pansion of the seed leaves. If the 
seed-bed is allowed to become dry even 
for a half-hour, the Pansies will die, 
and, unlike Quack or Witch Grass, 
they don’t come back to life. On the 
other hand, too much water will often 
cause the seedlings to damp or rot 
off. Oh, with what vigilance I watch 
my seed-beds while the embryo Pansy 
plants lie helpless save for my protect- 
ing care! And the joy that comes 
from the appearance of the tiny pairs 
of seed leaves, and the knowledge that 
the plantlets have a roothold! 


The germination of Pansy seed is 
very low as compared with common 
garden seeds. With the greatest care 
in the preparation of the seed-bed; in 
covering, shading, ventilating, and 
watering, I have failed to get more 
than 35 per cent of the seed to grow. 
Has anyone done better? 


H. LINWooD WHITE, (N.Y.) 
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Beauty vs. Points in Dahlias 


BY HENRIETTA M. STOUT 
(In New Jersey Dahlia News) 


HAT is a Dahlia for, anyway? 
A strange question to ask, in- 
deed, but one which came to me 
many times this year as I studied the 
new varieties at shows and at several 
trial grounds. 


In judging at trial gardens and shows 
we must be impartial. Our own tastes 
do not count. A list of points has been 
drawn up by thoughtful people with the 
intention of keeping the standard high. 
Yet the awards were sometimes aston- 
ishing, even to the judges themselves! 

Foliage must be healthy; stem must 
be long and strong; form must be even, 
symmetrical; substance must be such as 
will endure; color must be clear—no 
streaks; size must be LARGE. 

It does seem that Dahlias which com- 
ply with such standards cannot help be 
beautiful. 

At one of the large shows, not in New 
Jersey, a new Dahlia of massive decora- 
tive type, which the originator called 
“blue,” won a coveted prize on all these 
points. It was a dark flower: I will not 
say magenta. but it was neither blue nor 
plum. A naked stem of eighteen inches, 
as stiff as a ramrod, held the perfectly 
symmetrical head facing straight to 
heaven; but in its vase we could see only 
the side of the bloom; getting upon a 
chair, in order to comply with the re- 
quest not to handle the flowers yet to 
be able to look upon its face, we saw 
that the thick petals overlapped neatly 
and regularly, and that its center was as 
snug as a perfect rosette should be. The 
great coarse leaves had never seen thrip 
or leaf-hopper. This Dahlia fulfilled 


every requirement. It had all the 
POINTS, but no Beauty. 
I saw it growing in the garden. The 


plants were six or seven feet tall, sparse 
in foliage, with here and there a mon- 
strous blue-purple flower on a reddish 
stem. 

What is the use of this flower? In 
the house one blossom overpowers the 
room, and by artificial light the color be- 
comes dull clay. Coming into bloom at 
a time when all the world turns red and 
gold and russet brown, this color has no 
place in the garden. BUT—-yes, this 
Dahlia had its use. It won the Prize! 

The originator realized all that I have 
said of it, and all stock is now destroyed. 
Brave man! He should have another 
prize for having the courage of his con- 
victions. 

We have all felt instinctively that such 
Dahlias should be made to give way to 
those fulfilling the uses for which Dah- 
lias were intended—for beautifying the 
house and garden. To this end the 
Trial Grounds have two ratings: Exhi- 
bition and Commercial. The latter must 
have the added quality of a free bloom- 
ing habit, for the sake of the cut flower 
trade. These varieties are good garden 
types also. But even in this class a 
round mop of magenta may score well 
enough to win a certificate. 

It was very interesting to study the en- 
thusiasm of the visitors at the show of 
the Short Hills Garden Club, each ac- 


cording to his or her taste. Most of the 
Dahlias noted for future purchase were 
those which did not win prizes. Soft 
tones, loose petals and medium size were 
those more popular with people of re- 
finement and education. A Dahlia must 
have a winsome individuality to take a 
woman’s fancy; must be the kind which 
will blend with the furnishings of her 
home, or harmonize with the color scheme 
in her garden. 

This is Beauty versus Points. Let us 
have points by all means; but let us 
have Beauty as well. 

Perhaps the thoughtful people who ar- 
ranged our points can devise a means 
by which artistic beauty may count 
among the many virtues needed to make 
a perfect Dahlia. Meanwhile let us all 
keep to a standard whereby, in culling 
our seedlings we may choose those which 
will be loved rather than those at which 
to stare. 

What is YOUR ideal Dahlia from the 
standard of beauty alone? What color? 
What form? What size? 

It would be interesting to hear from 
our members what they like the best. 
Please everybody answer! It will be 
most enlightening, and give us a new 
angle from which to judge the blooms 
next year. 





A New Idea in Dahlia Displays 


A THE last show of a leading west- 
ern Dahlia organization there was 
one display that attracted more atten- 
tion and comment than any other. 
This display was positively unique in 
that none like it had ever been ex- 
hibited at any previous show of the 
society in question, and probably at 
no other Dahlia show anywhere. 


While every other exhibitor tried to 
qualify in as many of the several 
classes as he could, this display con- 
sisted of one single Decorative variety, 
and seven hundred and fifty blooms, 
rather more, at that, massed, banked 
and pyramided in vases, baskets and 
on a high center dais, all covering 
nearly one hundred square feet of 
space. 


The Dahlia, an “autumn-tinted” va- 
riety, was resplendent with its blended 
colors of salmon and bronze and a 
dash of amber and pink, and the dis- 
play caught the eye of the observer 
from afar and was voted not only the 
most superb, but also the most unique 
exhibit in the entire show of twenty 
thousand blooms, attaining by uni- 
formity of type and color what the 
other exhibits strove to win by di- 
versity. 

The imagination of the thoughtful 
observer was further taxed by the ef- 
fort to visualize an entire field of 
growing plants, sufficiently numerous 


eee 


C. ch 3 ee 
to furnish such an amazing pn 
blooms of one variety, all in fl, 
of shape and color and petal 
The writer was later informeg 
it required more than a tha 
plants to make possible the a 
and also that in the Fall Over g : 
tubers were harvested, all of thi m 
variety. “8 Oe 
It required courage and 
ship on the part of the exhibie 
relinquish the opportunity affor Sy 
the show of displaying before an j 








terested and  acquisitively-orde: 

public, the many other desirable ties. 
rieties that formed part of his e "4 of m 
ment as a Dahlia grower. bid ploor 


It would be interesting to cale a 





the effect of a massed exhibit like look, 
described in solid color, all White, calle 
all red, or yellow, or pink. ¢u im firm 
growers with a very large stock woul den 
be in a position to make such dj with 
but one such massed exhibit of om mB es 
variety would enormously enhance th | M 
effect of the show as a whole, this (anc 
hibit alone among all the rest form; Fait 
a picture that would remain indgj Cher 
on the retina of the mental eye, Whi, me Vict 
the exhibitor would forfeit his chang, 4” 
of winning in the several Classes he mat 
would be, nevertheless, more thy Capi 
compensated by the interest and a Be fect’ 
miration created by the display, Mon 
The writer is only an amateur wih @ 
a limited garden capacity, but hei, me"! 
tends to try the effect of massing y B 
many blooms of one variety and egl; thes 
as he can gather from his 400 plant 80 | 
of different kinds, white at one oj ™ € 
of his table, red at the other and ay mm ‘he 
tumn tints in the center. Maybh™ ‘2 
will feel as satisfied as if his disply je ‘' 
was like Joseph’s coat, of many colon, je 8 
GEORGE WILLIAM VEDITz, (Colo,) 7 
it y 
7 
Staking Dahlias son 
A lot of people object to puttingin @ 2™ 
stakes at time of planting, as the me [@ 
claim stakes are unsightly without an je 2 
plants showing. This I think isams Be 
taken idea. If stakes are painted o & 7 
stained green, and in straight row, & se 
evenly spaced, they are not at all u- ry 
sightly. i 
Now for those that do not want to ; 
put up stakes let them put in bulbs Vi 
systematically. By this I mean plat qe 
all bulbs one way; that is, if garden rt 
runs north and south, plant all bulbs bh 
with crown or sprout end facing east 
or if garden is divided by a walkin b 
centre, plant bulbs on east side facing C 
east, on-west side facing west. By® BI 
doing when plants are large enough Yi 
for staking the person knows that fo 
stake should be put in behind the br 
stock. By doing this there is no dal ie 
ger of cutting bulb with stake. - 
E. C. MATTHEWS, (Ontario) m 
While the staking of Dahlias aM § 


other plants seems desirable in mally 
gardens, nothing of this kind is dom 
by the Editor. The number of plaml 
makes staking impracticable. 
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Irises in Northern Michigan 
BY C. W. RANKIN 


gan with three inexpensive col- 
lections of well-known vari- 
Today they are the backbone 


M: PRESENT Iris garden be- 


eties. . 
den. They always grow an 
oad ‘they make a splendid showing, 


le come in for a closer 

ee pees are the plants that have 
called them in. They have made me a 
firm believer in beginning an Iris gar- 
den with a “Collection,” or, better yet, 
with several ; — though there may 

uplicates. 

Re ong row contained these 
(and I think I was very fortunate. ) 
Celeste, Mme. 


iry, Dorothea, 
oll Tineae, Blue Jay, Albert 
Victor, Prosper Laugier, Sherwin 


ight, Mrs. H. Darwin, Pallida Dal- 
ch Loreley, Rhein Nize, Aurea, 
Caprice, Her Majesty, Juniata, Per- 
fection, Niebelungen, Rose Unique, 
Monsignor, Ingeborg, Queen of the 
May, Purple King, Quaker Lady, Flor- 
entine, Flavescens. 

But of course I didn’t stop with 
these. My next experience was not 
so happy. I added many more vari- 
eties of the older sorts and some of 
these were not particularly good as to 
size, color or growth; but Major, 


| Khedive and Dolphin emerged trium- 


phant from this list. Among the ill- 
doers, some, I am quite certain, were 
not true to name. As a mixed bed, 
it yields some good flowers. 


The following year I discovered 
some excellent new garden friends 
among the following: Lent A. Wil- 
liamson, Georgia, Crusader, Ballerine, 
Benbow, Parc de Neuilly, Mary Gar- 
den, Dalila, Drake, Black Knight, 
Halo, Mme. Chobaut, Lord of June, 


Clematis, Mt. Penn, Zua, Admiral 


Togo, Mrs. Alan Gray, Parisiana, 
Ann Leslie, E. L. Crandall, Chester 
Hunt, Pocahontas, Opera, B. Y. Mor- 
rison, Cluny, Col. Candelot, Petit 
Vitry, Bluet, Paxatawny, Cengialti 
Zephyr and The Moor, and many in- 
termediates. All the foregoing 
bloomed well in my garden. 

Since then, many more beds have 
been added, with many of the more re- 
cent offerings of such growers as 
Bliss, Millet, Vilmorin, Denis, Verdier, 
Yeld and others. These numerous 
foreigners make an interesting bed; 
but, it must be confessed, a somber 
one. Often the individual flowers 
Were very handsome and much ad- 
mired, but the effect, as a whole, was 
disappointing. I was sorry, last June, 


that I hadn’t tucked Sherwin Wright 


In every now and then to give light 


and warmth to that bed. Much more 
expensive, it wasn’t half as showy as 





that first bed of cheap collections. 
However, it was rather thrilling at 
that, for daily inspection. 

Next June, I hope to see the follow- 
ing in bloom, in a still newer bed. 
Phyllis Bliss, Eden Phillpots, Sweet 
Lavender, Karen, Ambigu, Seminole, 
Cecil Minturn, Harriet Presby, Dream, 
Mme. Gaudichau, Rosalba, Miranda, 
Mlle. Schwartz, Queen Mary, Asia, 
five of Williamson’s new introductions, 
a number of Miss Sturtevant’s; and 
half a dozen of Mohr’s including Con- 
quistador—in spite of the difference 
in climate. 


(The foregoing paragraph explains 
why I have no new clothes.) 

From a row of sixteen spring- 
planted Iris roots, (1923) only one 
variety, Sea Gulls, bloomed in 1925. 
Hence I have no use for Spring plant- 
ing. It is only fair to say, however, 
that some of these plants were weak 
growers anyway. Morever, the roots 
seemed much smaller than the price. 

Our climate is severe. As a rule, 
I find well-ripened California roots 
very free blooming; but have lost sev- 
eral—Mesopotamica, Mauvine, Tec- 
toris,—during a cold Winter, when 
our snow supply has been late in ar- 
riving. 

At blooming time, I have made 
notes, for my own instruction, of the 
behavior or color of varieties new to 
me. Some of them, like Sindjkha, 
B. Y. Morrison, Grevin, Steepway, 
Ballerine, Benbow and Crusader 
proved so pleasing that I had to add 
a second plant of each to my collection. 


Some day, when I know for certain, 
which are sky-scrapers and which 
bungalows, I shall have to replant my 
garden, 


Notes: 


I found Dalmarius, Caterina and 
Baronet very much alike in size, shape, 
color and time of blooming; but they 
differ in shade and considerably in mark- 
ing. Baronet is the darkest and perhaps 
the showiest. Dalmarius the lightest. 

Mme. Paquitte I have had for four 
years. For each year, I find “Good,” 
written after her name. Caprice and 
Pare de Neuilly share this _ honor. 
Jacqueminot and Kitty Kingsbury are 
listed as something like Caprice—but 
more capricious. Opera and Colonel 
Candelot go well with these as to color 
but are more dwarf and the flowers are 
not large. 

Bluebeard, Viola, Gertrude, Tineae are 
somewhat similar in color and size but 
only Tineae has bloomed every year. 
The others every second year. 

Among the lighter sorts, FE. L. Cran- 
dell, Sea Gull, Admiral Togo, Mme. 
Chereau, Mme. Chobaut, Ma Mie, Poca- 
hontas, Camelot, Fairy, Florentine, 
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Reticulata Alba, Ophelia are much ad- 
mired. 


At one time, a plant of Sappho 
(Plicata) was my handsomest light Iris. 
I believe she bloomed herself to death. 
My notes concerning her read thus: 
Standards suffused lilac-blue edge on 
white. Frilled. Blue center. Falls have 
lilac-blue stitching all around. Stand- 
ards very wide, falls very long. Large 
flower, extremely free. First class. 

American Black Prince is somewhat 
like Purple King, though not so richly 
colored. Black Knight, later, is very 
much darker than either, with wonder- 
fully velvety falls. Argus, pleasing and 
faithful. Amas has standards similar 
to those of Juniata, but with wider, 
bluer, purple falls and remarkably large 
style arms. Jsoline, beautiful but a shy 
bloomer. New, western-grown plant al- 
most certain to bloom. 

Monsignor is one of the most stead- 
fast. I find the word “Handsome” 
tagging after him for four seasons. 
_Mary Gray is a lovely shade of pale- 
violet, deeper than Celeste. Chester 
so a pleasing blue and always faith- 
ul, 

Nibelungen and Prosper Laugier, both 
strong growers and free bloomers with 
large flowers are very happy together. 


Blue Jay is a wonderful color but not 
a large flower and perhaps not so free as 
Perfection. 

Some of the newer sorts that behaved 
well: Turco, standards pinkish-lavender, 
suffused yellow, falls slightly bluer. A 
little like Quaker Lady. Not large but 
lovely. 

Fryer’s Glory and Flammenschwert 

were very late, coming into bloom July 
6th. Rodney is small and very like 
Princess Royal in size and shape. The 
pleasing color is much like that of Bal- 
lerine. The rich velvety falls and deep 
purplish-crimson of Grevin were greatly 
admired. 
Leone Trenance was very like Perfec- 
tion. Pont-A-Mousson and Mrs. J. Ver- 
noux were somewhat similar in depth of 
tone. Both quite large and likable. 
Mlle. Yvonne Pelletier was tall, small 
and very like Celeste. Homer small and 
not outstanding. Romeo, odd and differ- 
ent; low growing. Arlequin, odd, low- 
growing but very pleasing because of its 
warm center. 

Mercedes, darker and with more color 
than Mary Garden, but similarly spotted 
with red-purple, grew well and was liked. 
Close to Shalimar, with broad blue stand- 
ards like Chester Hunt in color, and with 
broad ruffled purple falls was a huge 
flower. I found Mrs. Walter Brewster 
very similar in every way. Syphax, not 
large but with hanging falls, was colored 
like Dalila and was striking. I liked 
Syphax. Bianca was very creamy, with 
violet spots and reticulations. Khamsin 
was something like Demure in color but 
not so free. Lionel Millet, decidedly 
queer as to color, and not large was more 
interesting than handsome. 

The blossoms of Drake, a fine tall 
plant, had eight petals apiece instead of 
six, were a lovely color and made a fine 
show. 

Corrida, Rodney, Bluet, Cengialti 
Zephyr and Cengialti the Moor, are all 
small, blue and very lovable. 

Ute Chief seemed a good deal like 
Prospero in shape and color; and a 
little like Lent A. Williamson in hue. 
Of the three, Lent A. seemed to make the 


(Concluded on Page $77) 








The Ailanthus Tree a Vegetable Skunk 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


F YOU are on speaking terms with 
this tree you already know that 
some of its kind do not bear whole- 

some reputations. The Aijilanthus 
tree, or Tree of Heaven, is distin- 
guished for this very reason, for in 
some American cities it is a violation 
of the law to permit one to grow. It 
is not unusual for cows, pigs and 
chickens to be outlawed in cities but 
it reads like fiction that lawmakers 
should take steps to prevent certain 
species of trees from becoming vege- 
table citizens. 


The chief objection raised against 
the Ailanthus tree is on account of the 
offensive odor that it gives off when 
in bloom. It is also claimed that when 
the air that contains the small grains 
of pollen is breathed that it aggra- 
vates hay fever and causes catarrhal 
troubles. 


But not all Ailanthus trees are 
guilty of the charges preferred against 
them, since all of them do not give 
off the offensive odor. The fertile- 
blooming type does not carry the ill- 
scented pollen but it is the male, or 
pollen-producing trees that causes all 
the trouble. 


As repulsive as such scents are to 
our nostrils, it is well to remember 
that all such things do not happen so 
without a just cause. Trees and plants 
have a means of knowing their friends 
as well as their enemies and they seem 
to know their likes and dislikes. 
Therefore, they do all within their 
power to favor and attract their 
friends and go to the limit in dis- 
couraging visitations by their enemies. 





The foliage of the Ailanthus tree 
resembles that of the Black Walnut 





For this reason the flowers of various 
trees and plants are so constructed 
to attract the attention of the proper 
insect and they make it comfortable 
and pleasant for them when they come 
on their visits. 


Some naturalists think that prob- 
ably the ill-scented odor that is so pro- 
nounced in certain types of the 
Ailanthus trees serves as a means of 
driving off the insects that are in- 
capable of cross-fertilizing their 
flowers. If this is true then the tree 
is probably dependent on certain in- 
sects like the Carrion Fly to trans- 
port its pollen to the pistillate flowers. 
It then becomes necessary for its ill- 
scented odor to mimic decaying flesh 
to make certain that the Carrion Flies 
will not pass it by. 


But it still remains for some person 
to discover a means of distinguishing 
between the male and the perfect 
blooming Ailanthus tree before it 
reaches the blooming age. 


Eww Ailanthus tree has many vir- 
tues which so far outweigh its 
vices that it deserves protection. In 
many large cities, such as we have in 
the United States, the smoke and dust 
clog the breathing pores of the green 
leaves of many species of trees which 
makes it quite impossible to grow 
them successfully. The Ailanthus is 
a tree whose foliage successfully re- 
sists the smoke and dust nuisance of 
the city and makes a splendid shade. 
It is a native of China, and the species 
that is commonly found in the United 
States is known as the Ailanthus 
glandulosa. 


It thrives in almost any kind of soil 
and its winged seeds fly and establish 
themselves in almost every conceiv- 
able nook. Even in the steeple of one 








A branch of an Ailanthus tree, show- 
ing the foliage and winged seeds 


—— 
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of the churches in Chattan 
nessee, a number of Ailanthys Te 
have been growing for abot 
years. Just how they have ten 
to thrive in such an exalted ponte 
is marvelous, and if we ky : 
secret, we certainly ought to bea 
increase our savings accounts! 


this instance the Tree of In 
seems to be trying to realize are 


meaning of its common name 


The foliage of the Aila 
lends a tropical effect to the sunt 
ings. Its leaflets are set on a red 
like the leaves of the Walnut ¢ 
When the Ailanthus tree hag ~ 
left growing for two or three y 
and is then cut back the new in 
come out so rapidly they make a dense 
screen. 

But did you ever examine the 
of a large tree of this kind? ft is % 
extremely hard that it is difficult tp 
remove a piece of it with a Docket 
knife without breaking the blag 
There is an oleoresin derived from its 
bark which is an effective Vermifuge 
and when taken internally produc 
sweating and vomiting. The tru 
of an old Ailanthus tree is usually 
blotched up with this rosin. 

The Ailanthus tree in favored oils 
attains a height of sixty feet or mor 
and is fairly hardy in the North, but 
young growths are rather tender ip 
the severe colder climates. 


It is a tree that makes a dependable 
friend of the poor children of the 
cities for its winged seeds fly to barren 
spots or to cinder heaps and after 
they have germinated, strong healthy 
trees soon rise up, thus assuring a 
good shade for many American chil- 
dren who would not otherwise enjoy 
such luxuries in the warm summer 
months. Owners of rental property, 
especially the cheap kind, do not usu 
ally go to the trouble to plant out 
shade trees for the benefit of their 
tenants. However, while they are neg- 
lecting such duties, Nature slips 
stealthily in and plants the seeds of 
the Ailanthus tree, and before the 
owner is scarcely aware of what has 
taken place, trees are growing in 4: 
most every conceivable nook. 





Oriole Joins Crew of the 
“Mayflower” on Yorktown Trip 


A Baltimore Oriole joined the crew of 
the Presidential yacht Mayflower whet 
President Coolidge went to Yorktown for 
the celebration at Williamsburg. 

The Bird flew to a mast of the ship 
when it was on the lower Potomac bound 
for Yorktown recently, and except for 
short flights away remained there cr 
tinually. 

The President kept a watchful et 
upon it and noted with satisfaction that 
it was still there when he left the yacht 
at Yorktown to go to Williamsbu 
Upon his return to the yacht the Bird 
still held its place. It made the trip bat, 
to the navy yard, in Washington, whet 
it is remaining.— (Newport News Time 
Herald) 
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Editorial Notes 


HAT a difference there is in gar- 

dens. The Garden Club has been 
holding frequent meetings in the gar- 
dens of members or friends and one 
thing that is especially noticeable is 
the individuality of each garden. Not 
alone in shape and the way each is 
laid out, but in the flowers. There are 
gome varieties so universal that every 
one has them, but besides these each 
garden seems to have one or two 
specials, and these are often developed 
particularly fine. A garden seen June 
20th had long-spurred Columbines so 
beautiful as to eclipse any ever seen 
in other gardens. The owner said he 
had not given them any extraordinary 
care either. Another very large gar- 
den in the country, which contains 
choice plants of many kinds, had such 
quantities of Forget-me-not, Royal 
Blue, from seed obtained in England, 
that the picture or rather pictures it 
made will never be forgotten. 

This garden also contained a de- 
lightful surprise that brought forth 
many Ohs! and various rapturous ex- 
clamations, each indicating the tem- 
perament of the exclaimor. Passing 
through a hedge, one suddenly came 


. upon two long rows of dear little 


Johnny-jump-ups, with their smiling 
faces turned toward the sun. There 
must have been millions of them. It 
seems they had not been introduced 
into the garden purposely but had ap- 
peared first among the seed and vege- 
table beds. The gardener loved them 
so, that he carefully transplanted each 
little one until, with their usual way 
of spreading by self-sowing, a sight 
was produced such as in all likelihood 
cannot be found in any other garden 
in this section or elsewhere. 


This season has brought a pest into 
the garden, that, although not exactly 
hew, never has been noticed as it is 
now;—the spittle insect. 

Often in the country we have seen 
that bit of froth on grass and weeds 
and wondered what produced it. This 
Season it has suddenly appeared in 


the city gardens on everything, often 
in great abundance. Within each bit 
of spittle is a little yellowish-white 
worm. One authority says use a 
nicotine spray for it. We have tried 
wiping off the froth and killing the 
worm but such a remedy would be 
utterly impossible in some gardens, 
owing to the abundance of the pest. 
Just what harm it does we do not 
know from personal experience but 
have been told that the plant affected 
finally wilts and dies. What are the 
conditions which have brought on this 
epidemic and from where did the pest 
so suddenly come? Perhaps some of 
the FLOWER GROWER readers can tell 
us something more about it. 


Mr. Tyler in his article on Nas- 
turtiums says that this plant is not 
bothered by any “bugs” but the cab- 
bage worm. Most people trying to 
grow Nasturtiums tell a woeful tale 
of black aphis. They have become 
such a nuisance that many have given 
up Nasturtiums. Some years ago the 
leaves were used for sandwiches which 
were very tasty, and if a blossom or 
two were inserted near the edge thus 
just showing a bit of color the effect 
was quite pretty. Black aphis have 
taken away all desire to eat Nastur- 
tium leaves. 


Can weather conditions affect to any 
very marked degree the color of fiow- 
ers? A year ago our Pyrethrums were 
a great disappointment and we de- 
cided that they must have run out. 
All but a few clumps produced pale or 
white flowers no better than common 
field Daises. A number of members 
of the club complained of the same 
conditions. Fortunately we had not 
dug up and discarded any, for this 
Summer they are perfectly gorgeous. 
Nothing could be lovelier in their line 
than the rich colors displayed. But 
why the change in coloring from one 
season to the other?: 

By the way what is there about 
Pyrethrums that Goldfinches love so? 
No insects seem to be on them, but it 
is a common sight to see a bit of black 
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and yellow balancing itself on a blos- 
som or swaying with a stem. 


We remember reading in a back 
number of this magazine something 
about the difficulty of interesting chil- 
dren and young people in gardens and 
flowers. It was somewhat of a lament 
if our memory serves us rightly. At 
any rate it struck a note of disagree- 
ment in our make-up having had some 
experience along this line with various 
children. 

Two daughters in the home are be- 
coming, as far as school duties will al- 
low them, fine helpers in the garden. 
They are good at transplanting and 
setting out Gladiolus corms and such 
“bending over jobs,” and enjoy doing 
it. Now they are trying to learn names 
and become acquainted with as many 
plants as possible. Especial interest 
is centering on the Iris until both 
Miss Seventeen and little Thirteen no 
longer designate the varieties by col- 
ors but by names. Six very choice 
new ones and a few more, not quite 
as new kinds, were set out last year 
and about half of them have bloomed 
this season, creating much interest. 

One Sunday morning each in turn, 
as the discovery was made called out 
“Imperator is out!, Imperator is out!” 
Then came the lovely B. Y. Morrison. 
A few days later while working very 
busily tying up tall plants with a 
mind not just then thinking of Iris, 
whether new or old, we heard Miss 
Seventeen say, “Oh, Sunset is out!” 
The thought passed through our mind, 
“What does the child mean about sun- 
set at ten o’clock in the morning?” 
Not until the joyful exclamation was 
repeated did the consciousness come 
that Sunset was one of the new Iris, 
the buds of which we had been in- 
specting each day and now “Sunset 
was out” and we had been too busy 
to discover it ourself. Noontime came 
and with it Miss Thirteen returning 
from school and again we were in- 
formed that “Sunset is out.” Sunset 

is beautiful and absolutely different 
from any other Iris we have seen, 
but we cannot quite see why it was 
thus named. 

Children can easily be drawn into 
an interest in flowers and birds and a 
love of Nature if brought up in such 
an atmosphere. 





Useful Hints for August 


‘THs is a good time to get some- 
what ahead with fall planting. Iris 
can be separated or set out new any 
time now. Do not set them too close 
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together for they soon increase and 
become crowded again. If one is 
starting new on Iris why be satisfied 
with those of low rating. Price does 
not necessarily indicate worth but 
ratings do. At least the rating tells 
what a majority of the judges of the 
Iris Society thinks about any variety. 
Of course others may not agree with 
the judges and each has a right to his 
own choice in his garden but a pretty 
safe guide is to select colors preferred, 
and then order the best rated ones of 
those colors if the price be within the 
pocket-book limit. It does not pay to 
waste time, room and labor, on un- 
satisfactory Iris simply because they 
are cheap. In the long run poor 
things are dear at “half the price.” 
Once the Iris germ gets under the 
skin, each August will find some time 
devoted to increasing stock or sepa- 
rating what has become crowded. 


Usually August is the hot weather, 
force-one’s-self-to work, or ruin-the- 
garden month. As these notes have 
to be prepared in June when “there 
ain’t no such thing this year as hot 
weather” it is rather difficult to 
prophesy warm days any time this 
Summer. Still things may change. 
If so look out and don’t let the wary 
bugs, weeds and diseases catch you 
lolling too long in a cool spot. 


New Peonies should come during 
August if you ordered early enough. 
This is their best moving month too. 
Oh, there is lots to be done in Late or 
Mid-summer even if heat should be- 
come hard to endure. 


This is a good time to order spring- 
flowering bulbs unless you were wise 
enough to take advantage of the before 
July 1st lower rates. 


Keep down plants that self-sow too 
freely and choke out other things. 
One has to be real hard-hearted in 
weeding out such. It is simply impos- 
sible to leave them, waiting for friends 
to come and get what they want. 
Often they ask but do not come to 
claim them and the extra plants be- 
come a nuisance. 


A considerable amount of spraying 
is usually necessary during August as 
at all other times.. More is probably 
necessary in the city than in the 
country. City conditions are harder 
on most plants than country condi- 
tions. Phlox seems to be especially 
difficult to raise satisfactorily in the 
city, though great clumps of luxurious 
growth with no dried up leaves at 
the bottom of every stem are seen in 
the country. The difference must be 
due to city conditions. Evergreens 
are also great sufferers in the city. 
Some growers say they should never 
be attempted as the air is death to 
them. Cities are only desirable dur- 
ing the winter months anyway. 


Pansy seed should be sown the first 
of this month so that seedlings will be 
ready to transplant in September. 
Lettuce for late use can also be sown. 


Keep Dahlias, Chrysanthemums, To- 
matoes, and other tall plants well tied 
up. One storm may ruin them all. 


Remember if weeds go to seed a 
large majority of those seeds will 
germinate and give you many times 
more trouble another season. One 
head of Dandelion means lots of new 
plants scattered far and wide. In 
fact, most weeds are quite equal to the 
causing any amount of future work. 

What a fine time to plan the garden 
for 1927! Make a record of all 
changes so that they will not be for- 
gotten when the proper time comes. 


Of course, this is the month of all 
months for Gladioli, although this sea- 
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son is so late that they m 

over for September. thes pe the 
be kept well staked and tieg i 
wind will make them lop around 
spoil their beauty. If one has and 
for such a place, Gladioli are 
out in the vegetable garden 
they can be cultivated eas 
where free cutting will not. injure 
appearance of the flower pe. 
Gladioli are essentially a eyt feat 
plant. Only a very small fractions 
part of their real beauty is seen an 
they are cut and arranged very leeal 
in a tall vase. The spikes should a 
crowd enough to touch each Other * 
less a distant mass effect is desined 
Much of their beauty is hidden withy 
the tube of each blossom that jt Ps 
never seen except at close Tange, 
Two or three spikes near at hang 
where one can look right into each 
flower is the only way to enjoy Glagj. 
oli to their full. This is the way they 
deserve to be appreciated. 
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Marica Northiana 


In the June 1925 FLOWER GROWER 
we saw a very good picture of the 
Marica Northiana in blossom, and 
some account of the plant. One of 














Marica Northiana 


Showing formation of young 
plant at tip of blossom stalk 


the interesting things about it is the 
way in which it sends out little plants 
from the blossom stalk after the Iris 
like flowers have passed. The accom- 
panying photo shows how these little 
plants look. If cut off and potted they 
root quickly and thus the plant is 
propagated. Undoubtedly in the wild 
state or if grown in tropical gardens 
the long flower stems bend down until 
the little plants touch the ground and 
take root. 

The Marica Northiana is beautiful 
even as a foliage plant and when in 
blossom doubly so. 


Old-fashioned Recipe 


for Rose Jar 


I HAVE just discovered one of the 

most delightful old-fashioned recipes 
for making a Rose Jar. It is go de 
tailed and definite that it is refresh. 
ing just to read it. 


“Gather the Roses on a fair clear 
morning, after the dews are dry. Take 
them into the spare chamber, on the 
floor of which fresh linen sheets have 
been spread. Crumble the petals gently 
from the hearts of the Roses, and 
sprinkle the sheets thickly with them. 


“Open the window toward the sun 
until evening. The next day the leaves 
will be so withered that what filled two 
sheets may now be spread on one, and 
fresh-gathered leaves may be strewed on 
the empty spaces. On the third mom- 
ing the leaves will be still more dried, 
so that you may gather up the first day's 
Roses, and place them in an empty 
basket. 

“Stir occasionally, and every day add 
to them the leaves dried to the proper 
texture. 

“When all are dried prepare a bow 
of sweet spices, which shall contain small 
bits of dried Orange and Lemon peeling, 
sticks of Cinnamon and buds of Allspice, 
Cloves and Cassia, bruised. Add 4 
Tonka Bean, cut into fine shreds, and 
much violet-smelling orris root grated. 

“A grain of musk is liked by some, and 
amid so many divine perfumes, is not 
obtrusive. Of handful of Lavender be 
not sparing, nor of the sweet leaves of 
the Rose Geranium, and of dried sprigs 
of Citronella as much as you may. 

“Now into your jars place Rose leaves 
and spices alternately, until they ar 
lightly full. Put on the covers, which 
are to be removed when the room n 
refreshing.” 


Such a mixed potpourri in an old 
Chinese jar or French urn would be 
too lovely for words. 

GRACE GHENT DEAN, (Ohio) 
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Thunderstorms and Radio 


EDITOR :— 

en Mr. Hazen’s stories and radio talks very 
jeg not Mr. Hazen give us a short story 
- derstorms and tell which is the safest 
psi _—. the windows during such a storm? 
ew many people leave their windows open 

s thers close them tight to keep out the 
and : Does a draught of air tend to bring 
eared into a room? -Also is there any danger 
ler stening on the radio during thunderstorms? 


C. 8... (N.Y.) 


Answer :—A thunderstorm may be said 
briefly to be an electrical discharge be- 
tween a cloud and the earth, between the 
earth and a cloud, or between two clouds. 
The noise of the thunder is probably due 
to the sudden eruption or perhaps ex- 

ansion of the air through which the 
electric discharge suddenly forces its 
way and possibly to the return of the 
air to fill the partial vacuum which re- 
sulted along the path of the lightning’s 

ischarge. 

“7 ot well understood at the present 
time what causes the brilliant and often 
intense light from the discharge, but it 
is thought to be due in part at least to 
some atomic disturbance in the air it- 
self, due probably to disturbed electronic 
condition of the air and perhaps their 
re-combining as a result of the dis- 
charge of the electric current. 

There are four distinct types of thun- 
derstorms, or as we speak, of four kinds 
of lightning, the zigzag or sinuous form, 
sheet lightning, heat lightning and the 
fourth form is ball lightning. Photo- 
graphs show that there is no zigzag form, 
but the form commonly seen is the sinu- 
ous or bright streak of light passing 
across the sky during a thunderstorm. 
Sheet lightning is the sudden lighting 
up of a dark cloud without a visible 
flash and comes from a discharge within 
or back of the cloud. Heat lightning is 
believed due to the lighting up of the 
sky along a distant horizon from a flash 
probably due to a discharge below the 
horizon. Ball lightning is a form of 
electric discharge appearing as a globe 
or a ball of fire and is seldom seen. 

There appears to be very little danger 
from lightning coming in an open win- 
dow because of the draft and I would 
probably close the window to keep out 
the rain instead of expecting to keep out 
the lightning. Most flashes come from 
above, and so are more apt to hit a 
high point of the building, like a chim- 
ney or a lightning rod, and it then usu- 
ally follows the line of least resistance 
to the earth. Perhaps the safest place 
within a house is near the center of a 
room on the lower floor, and especially 
keep away from a fireplace and an open 
chimney. 

The danger in large cities from light- 
ning, where extensive wiring and metal 
roofs make a good conductor for the 
electricity, is probably less than in the 
country. There is, however, compara- 
tively little danger from lightning and 
statistics prove that the automobile kills 
many, many times the number of people 
killed by electricity each year. 

_ For the last part of your question, 
im my opinion there is very little risk in 
listening during a thunderstorm, if your 
radio is equipped with a lightning ar- 
rester. I do not, however, make a prac- 





tice of listening during a thunderstorm 
because the static and noises due to the 
storm make it disagreeable, even though 
it may not be especially dangerous. 
JOHN S. HAZEN, 
U. S. Weather Bureau, Canton, N.Y. 





Massey Dust 


To THE EDITOR :— 


In the article, ‘“‘Roses in June,” by J. Horace 
McFarland, in THE FLOWER Grower for June, the 
writer recommends the Massey dust for Roses. 
Will you kindly inform me what the Massey dust is 
and where it can be procured? 

There probably has been some reference to this 
dust in Mr. McFarland’s Rose articles, but as I 
am a new subscriber I have not seen it. 


C. T. PEASE, (Conn.) 


Answer :—The Massey dust is so-called 
because it is a control method for black- 
spot and mildew recommended by Dr. 
L. M. Massey, the pathologist in Cornell 
University who has given so much capa- 
ble attention to Rose troubles, first re- 
ported in the American Rose Annual for 
1918, and continually restated. It was 
again presented by Dr. Massey in the 
1925 Annual. Real Rose lovers need to 
keep in touch with Rase progress by be- 
coming members of the American Rose 
Society. 

The Massey dust is made up of “a 
mixture of nine parts (by bulk) of dust- 
ing sulphur and one part powdered lead 
arsenate.” This material, mechanically 
mixed, is dusted on the plants which it 
is desired to protect, in advance of the 
appearance of either mildew or black- 
spot, as soon as the leaves attain half 
size, and thereafter it may be properly 
applied every two or three weeks during 
the whole growing season. 


Emphasis is laid on the fact that the 
material used in this dust must be finely 
powdered. Ordinary “flowers of sul- 
phur” will not suffice; dusting sulphur 
can be obtained of any live seedsman, 
and powdered lead arsenate can be simi- 
larly obtained. Sometimes if there are 
aphis or lice to be coped with, one part 
of powdered tobacco stems, also obtain- 
able in any live seed store, is added to 
the above mixture. 


J. Horace McFARLAND 





A Trio of Peonies 


To THE EDITOR :— 


I would like to have a Peony bed of three vari- 
eties consisting of Karl Rosenfield, Therese and 
Kelway’s Glorious or Le Cygne. Which of the 
last two would be suitable to plant as a third 
variety ? 

W. J. B., (Ont.) 

Answer :—As both Kelway’s Glorious 
and LeCygne are white varieties, it 
would seem to be an individual prefer- 
ence as to which one of the two should 
be selected, unless indeed it was a ques- 
tion of price, as Kelway’s Glorious is 
much higher in price than Le Cygne. 
Both are very highly-rated varieties and 
no mistake would be made in planting 
either. 


But has any reader suggestions on 
this subject? Perhaps there is some 


point which has not been caught by the 
Editor. 
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Uneven Growth of Gladioli 


To THE EbIToR :— 


During the last week of April this year, I 
planted my Gladiolus bulbs, consisting of several 
varieties, on the same day. The soil was in good 
condition and has been kept so since that date. 
I planted the bulbs about four inches deep. Some 
of these bulbs came up nicely in about two weeks, 
and others have been coming up from that time 
until the present, and there are some, probably 
20% of those planted, that are not yet up. I 
have examined the bulbs and they appear to be 
in excellent condition, some of them just be- 
ginning to sprout, and some not yet sprouted, al- 
though the bulbs seem to be firm and in a healthy 
condition. This is a new experience to me, I 
cannot understand why there should be such a 
variation in the time of germination. While I 
have no objection to them coming on at different 
periods, yet I would like some one to enlighten 
me as to the cause. In the same row, where the 
same variety is planted, some of the Gladiolus 
are about two feet high, others six inches, and 
still others not yet out of the ground. What is 
the cause? 

JOSEPH R. SHEPHERD, (Utah) 

Answer:—While Brother Shepherd 
gives a good lot of information about the 
subject discussed, yet he fails to state 
the size or sizes of the bulbs. Presum- 
ing that the bulbs are of various sizes, 
from small planting sizes up to large 
blooming sizes, the question may be an- 
swered with some considerable degree of 
accuracy. 

The unevenness of starting of growth 
of the Gladiolus bulbs may be attributed 
chiefly to difference in size of bulbs and 
in earliness of variety. Large bulbs 
start first, and of course the early va- 
rieties would show above ground before 
the late varieties. If the collection con- 
sists of early and‘ late varieties and 
both large and small sizes, these two 
factors are probably most important in 
answering the question. 

But it is also possible that some of the 
bulbs may show disease and if this is the 
case naturally the diseased bulbs start 
slowly and some of them may fail to 
grow. While some diseased bulbs, after 
they start growth, do well and produce 
strong, healthy bulbs; a few, sometimes 
a large proportion, of the diseased bulbs 
may fail entirely to grow. Disease is 
not always apparent, and it may be pres- 
ent without outward indication. 

Any reader who has further sugges- 
tions to offer will be given space to talk 
further on this subject. 


MADISON COOPER 





The So-called Iceland Low 


To THE EpITor :— ° 

I have noticed in recent magazine articles the 
term “Iceland Low,” and have been wondering if 
Mr. Hazen or the Editor would not tell us some- 
thing about it. What it is and how does it 
affect our weather, if at all? 

J. B. B., (N.Y.) 

Answer :—Meteorologists generally be- 
lieve that most of our weather in tem- 
perate latitudes is the immediate result of 
the passage of a low pressure area or its 
opposite, a high pressure area, near 
enough to affect our weather. These 
highs and lows are either comparatively 
permanent, as is the case of the Iceland 
Low, or are in active progress across 
our country. It is believed by some 
authorities that the comparatively per- 
manent lows or highs are at times forced 
out. of their permanent location because 
of some reason which we do not know. 

Recent weather conditions have tended 
to establish the fact that the paths of 
our highs and lows may be changed to 
a marked degree by a shifting either 
to the north or the south of the Iceland 
Low. This low has been called one of 
the main atmospheric centers of action 
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and its influence on the location of our 
traveling highs and lows is such as to 
materially modify our daily weather con- 
ditions. One fact is well established, 
that in certain years the pathway of our 
lows is farther north than other years 
and those years when most of our lows 
pass across the country far to the north 
are apt to give us warmer weather be- 
cause of more southerly winds due to the 
northerly path of the lows. 


It is said that the Arctic Navigator 
Scoresby found in 1816 very mild 
weather in and around Greenland, 
caused by the shifting of the low and 
resulting southerly winds. And it is be- 
lieved that the strong southerly winds 
there during the Summer of 1816 or the 
year of cold, resulted in strong north- 
west winds and low temperatures over 
much of New England. Mr. Browne, 
a recent long-range forecaster, claims 
that such a change in the Iceland Low 
and which is attended by greater in- 
tensity is brought about by fluctuating 
amounts of heat given out by the sun. 
But there are so many other factors to 
be considered and which enter into con- 
ditions governing and controlling our 
unstable and fickle weather that it ap- 
pears impossible at this time to establish 
such claims. 

JOHN S. HAZEN 





Caterpillars on Fruit Trees 


To THE Epiror :— 


I want to ask you if there is anything to spray 
fruit trees that will keep Caterpillars off? Or 
what is the best thing to use to prevent this 
trouble? 

BR. ¥.-C., (Gie.) 


Answer:—It probably is the Tent 
Caterpillar which is troubling you—the 
kind which builds webs in forks of the 
branches and is so fond of Wild Cherry 
trees. 

At any rate the best treatment for a 
leaf-eating worm is a poisoned spray. 
Use arsenate of lead at the rate of half 
an ounce in one gallon of water. Half 
an ounce of dry arsenate of lead is about 
two and a quarter level tablespoonfuls. 


R. A. VAN METER 





Digging Bulblet Grown 
. Gladiolus Bulbs 


To THE EDITOR :— 

I would like to ask about digging bulblet grown 
stock. I have read about several Gladiolus growers 
who dig bulblet stock early. I have been leaving 
mine until the last, so that they will get all the 
growth possible in a season. 

S. G. H., (Ore.) 


Answer:—Those who grow Gladioli 
on any considerable scale necessarily 
start their digging of bulblet grown 
stock early because of the fact that 
bulblets are commonly planted first, and 
also because of the fact that while the 
tops or foliage is yet green it is much 
easier to dig the bulblet grown stock and 
separate it from the soil. This, of 
course, brings up the question of method 
of planting and method of digging, 
which will not be discussed here, but 
those who have had most experience 
know that if, for instance, bulblet grown 
stock is planted in April, that it is prac- 
ticable to dig it by the last of August 
or the first of September, and it is much 
easier handled at that time than later, 
when the ground is likely to be wet, and 
when the foliage ripens and the young 
bulbs cannot be lifted thereby. 


fully 50% of the crowns were rotted 











Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving general or 
special information will confer a favor on the 
inquirer, as well as the Editor. A brief state- 
ment of facts and definite information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


GRAFTING RHODODENDRONS 


Can anyone tell me on what the Rho- 
dodendron is grafted or budded? Any 
suggestions will be appreciated. 


A. E. PETERSEN, (Ore.) 


TULIP TROUBLES 


I have grown Tulips for several years 
with very good success, but last year I 
noticed in the center of a long bed that 
there were some plants that grew only 
six inches high, then turned rose color 
and died. I reset every three years, so 
I dug up about fifteen feet of the bed, 
divided the bulbs and reset, making a 
new bed for the extra bulbs. 

This year all that I reset turned rose 
color and died. I have been digging 
them and find all are decaying, and the 
disease is spreading over the rest of the 
bed. Can you tell me what the trouble is 
and what to do? Must I lose all of my 
expensive bulbs? 

When I prepare my beds, I dig a deep 
trench and put old rotted cow dressing 
in the bottom, then cover well with good 
soil so that the bulbs never touch the 
dressing. Winters, I mulch with strawy 
dressing. 

The drainage is good. When I reset 
before, I added some new bulbs and am 
wondering if they were diseased. 

I am a new subscriber and would 
greatly appreciate some good advice. 


B. C., (Maine) 


LILAC INFORMATION WANTED 


I would like to know all about the 
French Budded Lilacs,—the best named 
varieties, and color of flowers, both single 
and double. Also the most fragrant va- 
rieties, the freest bloomers and those 
which give the best growth under aver- 
age garden conditions. 

If any reader can write rather com- 
plete information along this line it will 
doubtless be helpful to other gardeners 
as well. 

HENRY MANGOLD, (Penna.) 


IRIS TROUBLES IN ALBERTA 


Some three years ago I purchased 
sixty-four Iris plants. These I planted 
about the end of September. On exam- 
ining them about the first of November 
I found that the greater part of the 
crown was rotted out of each root. These 
Iris were planted the same depth as they 
had evidently been grown at the nur- 
sery—the rhizomes being just covered. 

The next Spring I wrote the parties 
I had bought from ordering another sup- 
ply and left the shipping time to them. 
They advised early shipment and I had 
the plants in May. These plants had 
evidently been dug the previous Fall and 
I suppose kept in cold storage over Win- 
ter; anyway most of them finally rooted 
and looked good and healthy when our 
Winter struck us, and the next Spring 
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nearly all the flowering shoots are Pring 
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raised the plants so that the me | 
was half exposed but this appeaa 
have done little good. My soi 
heavy black loam and in no case w . 
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The rainfall during the last two 
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Winter of 1924-25 was severe the 
heavy snowfall; last Winter was 
mild with a fair amount of snow ST 
thawed out two or three times, —_ 

1. Is the loss of my plants due to 
much moisture getting around th 
—- rd ¥ it a disease? 

3 the former, can you 
different way of sination SDeeest a 

3. If a disease could I safely Plant 
more Iris in the same ground? _ 

4. Is there any treatment I could gj 
the plants to offset this rotting? . 


I might say that the plants were Orig. ] 


inally grown in Winona, IIl., ang us 
they are all old varieties they ought t, 
be able to stand our Winter all right, 
I would be glad to have your req) 
through THE FLOWER GROWER. : 
A. IMEL, (Alta, 
EpITor’s NoOTE:— - 
While it is probable that Broth 
Imel’s trouble is lack of drainage, this 
may not be the case. If it is lack o 
drainage, one remedy is to throw Up a 
ridge of ground several inches in width 
and plant the Irises in this ridge. This 
has been done with success where lanj 
was inclined to be flat and soggy. 
Possibly unusual weather conditions 
might account for a part of the trouble 
Will any reader with experience jp 
Western Canada offer further sugges. 
tions? 


CARE OF EASTER LILY 


I bought an Easter Lily from the 
florist. When done blooming will I with 
hold water and put it in the cellar? Can 
I use the bulbs again and will they 
bloom? 

Will be thankful to you for any ip 
formation you can give me. 


Mrs. J. Marper, (N.J.) 


CALLA LILY TROUBLE 


I have two Calla Lily plants, one has 
thick healthy leaves, but no blooms. The 
other plant has had a bud for the last 
four months and it does not open, and 
the bud is turning yellow. 

I planted the bulbs early in September. 
Must I put them in the cellar and give 
them a rest during the Summer? 

Just what must I do to get them 
blooming? 

Mrs. J. Marner, (N.J.) 


PLANTS ATTRACTIVE TO BUTTERFLIES 


I am interested in Humming Birds and 
Butterflies and would like to ask if you 
can suggest plants that are particularly 
attractive to Butterflies? Have had thre 
strange Butterfly visitors this Spring, 
beautiful ones, but could only get 4 
glimpse of them. They do not seem t 
have the same taste as ordinary Butter 
flies, that are contented with Sweet Wil 
liams, Dahlias, Phlox and common flow 


ers. 
V. H., (Calif.) 
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LIME AND PLANTS 


i or information that will 
1 am loo Se fowers are benefited by 
lication of Lime to the soil in 
the SPT ey grow, and which ones are 
which be injured by such application. 
have such a list relating to vegetables 
: it has been a great help in the vege- 
ool arden. There is no one item of 
tae ee in raising either vegetables 
knowlede” shat is more helpful than that 
2 ich gives us a sure guide in_ the 
posal of conditioning soil for them, 
‘noe a certain treatment of soil that is 
beneficial to one kind of plant or vege- 
co may be detrimental to another. 
This relates especially to the use of Lime. 
E. R. I., (Penna.) 


Eprtor’s NOTE:— Ne 

While the above question 1s rather too 
comprehensive to be answered fully yet 
any suggestions on the question as stated 
will be helpful, and E. R. I. is’ quite 
right that a more complete knowledge 
of the liming of soil would be most 


helpful. 


DIVIDING HYACINTHS 


Is it a fact that the flower spikes of 
Hyacinths grow smaller and the bulbs 
more sparsely placed, year after year, 
when grown in Northern Mississippi? 
Does failure to dig bulbs or the cutting 
of the flower spike hasten this deteriora- 
on? 

_ C. PATTERSON, (Miss). 


POISON IVY OR WOODBINE? 


If you would publish an article on the 
difference between a five-leaved Poison 
Ivy and the Woodbine, with sketches or 
illustrations, which would show the vein- 
ing and any other positive characteristics 
of the two, it would be interesting to 
your readers and perhaps helpful as 
well. It certainly would be to me. 

There are a number of trees covered 
with a five-leaved vine which some peo- 
ple tell me is Poison Ivy and which 
others say is Woodbine. Quien sabe 
(who knows) ? 

At the same time you might mention 
the three-leaved Poison Ivy, giving its 
habit of growth, natural habitat, etc. 

Your paper is the best in my opinion 
in its class,—floriculture,—and I believe 
it is now the only one devoted to the sub- 
ject to which I subscribe. 


GEeoRGE F. HAMMOND, (Ohio) 


ARTIFICIAL COLORING OF CARNATIONS 


A subscriber wants to know what 
florists put into the water with cut Car- 
nations to give them the various colors 
through the petals. The Editor is not 
aware that it is a fact that Carnations 
are so colored, but if any reader can give 
information of any kind on this subject, 
it will be gratefully received by the 
Editor and, doubtless, by numerous read- 
ers as well. 


LILIUM REGALE FROM SEED 


Will you please tell me the way to 
manage seeds from bulbless plants, espe- 
cially Lilium Regale? 

I would like to have information about 
the best time to plant, the proper way of 
Planting and necessary details which will 
enable me to have success. 


R. BUENO, (Mexico) 





TROUBLE WITH ASTERS, SNAPDRAGONS 
AND SWEET WILLIAM 


I have several plants of Dianthus Bar- 
batus (Sweet William) in full bloom and 
each day several stems wilt down. 

I have examined the stems and find 
nothing there. The stems seem to rot off 
at the base of the plant. I would like 
to know what causes this, and what is 
a remedy against it? 

Last year I had a large bed of Asters 
and Snapdragons in full bloom, and each 
day two or three plants would wilt down. 

I would like to know what caused this, 
and what to do to remedy it, also would 
the same thing happen this year were I 
to plant Asters and Snaps in same place? 


H. J. M., (Ill.) 


PRESERVING FLOWERS 


I would very much appreciate it if 
you would please tell me about the dif- 
ferent ways there are of preserving 
flowers, such as waxing them with paraf- 
fine, and also how the work is done? 


E. B., (Penna.) 


INFORMATION WANTED ABOUT AMARYLLIS 
HALLI 


I would like some information on grow- 
ing Lycoris Squamigera (Amaryllis 
Halli). Also more definite information 
on how to plant and care for Crinums. 
Perhaps some reader will tell us about 
Crinums. ; 

I would like to see more information 
on rock plants. They are a most satis- 
factory addition to the garden. 


E. M., (West. N.Y.) 


NARCISSI FAIL TO BLOOM 


I have a fine collection of named Nar- 
cissi which were planted in 1924. I had 
fine blooms. from every bulb until this 
year, when only Poetaz, Leedsii and 
Barri varieties threw blooms. Other 
kinds grew fine foliage but no flower 
stalks. 

Do you suppose these have gone to 
greens or could the late cold weather 
have been responsible? 

The bulbs never have been disturbed 
and were handled according to best cul- 
tural directions. 

Will greatly appreciate a detailed an- 
swer to the above question. 


C. PATTERSON, (No. Miss.) 


FRENCH HYDRANGEAS IN NORTHERN 
MISSISSIPPI 


Will you please advise if the French 
Hydrangeas can be successfully grown 
and wintered in the open in Northern 
Mississippi, if protected on the north by 
a building? If the above mentioned can- 
not be grown in the open, will you sug- 
gest ones that will do so, giving colors, 
height, etc.? 

C. PATTERSON, (Miss.) 


OLD-FASHIONED ROSE PEONY 


A subscriber wants to know the name 
of the so-called old-fashioned Rose 
Peony,—the one with the fragrance of 
a Rose. This subscriber suggests that it 
is said to have become extinct. Can any 
reader throw light on this subject, tell- 
ing us about the old-fashioned Rose 
Peony, even if it has become extinct? 





ANSWERS 


FRINGED GENTIAN FROM SEED 


To grow Fringed Gentian from seed, 
reminds me of a recipe for rabbit-pie 
“first catch your rabbit, etc.”; only the 
rabbit is by far easier to get. First get 
the seed,—many of us would like a little. 
This is one of our wild flowers nearly ex- 
terminated. 


Gene Stratton Porter raised it to 
bloom from seed at Limberlost. Her 
most interesting story “Gold Medal 
Flower” (in Good Housekeeping maga- 
zine, May 1924) tells of her hard, long . 
and intense search for it and her ex- 
perience in raising it. She mentions a 
Massachusetts man who also successfully 
raised it from seed. B. Stroud, (Ohio,) 
who asked the question, and all other 
FLOWER GROWERS would enjoy reading 
her interesting and thrilling experience 
as related in this story. 

The Fringed Gentian is a late bloomer, 
(October and November) so be sure to 
get the seeds ripe; then if sown in the 
Fall under natural conditions, proper 
climate and soil and out in the sun (for 
blossoms do not open in the shade), 
they should grow. The plant grows in a 
black soil, (muck found in swamps and 
bogs,) from which all, or nearly all, 
mineral matter has been leached. 


I quote this from the above mentioned 
story: 

“When we felt that the seeds were sufficiently 
ripe, here and there through the swamps we 
lifted a number of plants and brought them into 
the cottage, allowing all the juices of the leaves 
and stems to dry into sustenance for development 
of the seed. When we had our bed prepared, we 
carried our seed across the lake and carefully 
and prayerfully sowed it, lightly raking it in. 
With our fingers we sifted a few leaves over, 
and the next day we closed the cottage.” 


RENA BAUER 


“BLUEBELLS OF SCOTLAND” 


Over my initials, on page 519, Decem- 
ber issue, replying to a query from 
Harriet F. Holmes re. the true Bluebells 
of Scotland, I wrote: “I believe the plant 
entitled to that honor is the wild Hy- 
acinth (Scilla)” and quoted Sir Walter 
Scott’s reference to the Harebell as proof 
that he knew Campanula rotundifolia, 
but not as the Bluebell. Your corres- 
pondent, S. S. Berry, page 63, February 
issue, thinks that I am in error in de- 
fining the Scillas as the Bluebells of 
Scotland, and goes on to state: “Almost 
any good English dictionary will yield 
the same information.” I should be very 
sorry to accept a dictionary as an 
authority on matters botanical. I have 
several large ones including “Webster’s 
International,” 1925 India paper edition, 
bound in leather, and styled by the pub- 
lishers, “The Supreme Authority.” This 
places “date” below the dividing line on 
the page thereby indicating that the word 
is obsolete. Is it? If so, why do the 
best writers and speakers still use it? 
The French have a proverb: “It is to 
laugh.” And I feel sure had he looked 
up “Cedar” his sense of humor would 
have prevented him from writing as he 
did. _I have spent many Summers in 
Scotland, one of them at Grantown-on- 
Spey, others in Peeblesshire and Dum- 
friesshire. Have quenched my thirst at 
Tweed’s well,—the source of the Tweed 
at Clyde’s,—and at Annan’s well, the 
latter rising in the Diel’s Beef Tub. 
Have followed my hobby, wild flowers, 
on the banks of the Annan, Clyde, Tweed 
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and Spey, also on the near-by moors, 
mountains, and in the woods. I also 
lived in Brighton, Sussex and gathered 
wild flowers in the Devil’s Dyke near-by, 
weeks before there were any in bloom 
elsewhere. I also lived in Torquary, 
Devonshire, four years and gathered 
them in Devon, Cornwall and Wales. 
Neither in Scotland nor in England did I 
once hear Campanula rotundifolia 
spoken of as Scotch Bluebells. While in 
Scotland Scilla nutans is always spoken 
of as Scotch Bluebells or wild Hyacinths. 
I have been and am very keen for wild 
flowers and last Fall drove fifty miles 
solely to see the beautiful but elusive 
blue Fringed Gentian, Gentiana crinata, 
in its native habitat. As however, some 
of your readers did not seem willing 
to accept my reference to Sir Walter 
Scott as ample evidence of the correct- 
ness of my statement, I wrote to G. H. 
Banks, Esq., Curator of the Botanic 
Gardens, Glasgow, Scotland, and asked 
him what flower he believed Sir Walter 
Scott thought entitled to the honor of 
being the “Bluebell of Scotland’? I have 


his reply before me in which he says: 

“I am not surprised to hear that there are 
folks in Canada who still think that the Harebell, 
Campanula rotundifolia, is the real Scotch Blue- 
bell. 

Sir Walter Scott referred to the Harebell in 
the Lady of the Lake beneath the fairy footsteps 
of Ellen Douglas. ‘For me she stooped and look- 
ing round, plucked a blue Harebell from the 
ground, this flower that loves the lea, may well 
my simple emblem be.’ I have consulted several 
old botanical text books and with one exception, 
all refer to Scilla nutans as the ‘Bluebell’ and I 
have no doubt that it is this plant which adorns 
so beautifully our woods and roadsides just now, 
that Sir Walter Scott and others knew as the 
Scotch Bluebell.” G. H. Banks, Curator 


WALTER Scott, (Owen Sound, Ont.) 


IDENTITY OF “SPIDER LILY” 


The “Spider Lily” described by Mrs. 
F. B. in the December FLOWER GROWER 
sounds to me very like the Guernsey 
Lily (Nerine sarniensis), which belongs 
to the Amaryllis family. 


The description as given by Bailey is 
as follows: 

“Bulb ovoid, to 2 inches diameter, the cover- 
ings pale brown. Leaves about six, bright green, 
developed after the flowers, about one foot long, 
linear, not curved laterally. Scape or peduncle 
12-18 inches high; flowers bright crimson, 10-12 
in an umbel; perianth segments six, oblanceolate, 
1/2 inch or less broad, falcate, slightly crisped; 
filaments sub-erect, bright red, longer than the 
segments.”’ 

There are several varieties of this 
species, in varying tones of red—venusta 
and corusca are said to be a bright scar- 
let,—while rosea and carnosa have a 
rosy tone. 


_ The bulbs have become quite rare since 
their importation has been forbidden, 
though there may be many of them in 
old gardens. 
who list them this year. I doubt if they 
would be hardy in Northern gardens, 
but they are said to be extremely satis- 
factory pot plants. They do so well out 
of doors here in California that I have 
had no personal experience with them in 
pots. 


A very old book on bulbs gives an in- 
teresting account of the way in which 
these flowers got the name of Guernsey 
Lily. According to this, a ship from the 
Cape of Good Hope, partly freighted 
with bulbs, was wrecked on the coast of 
Guernsey. “Passengers, crew, and ship 
probably perished. But the bulbs floated 
landward, and found a genial root on the 
sandy coast, and now Nerine sarniensis 
has given a new fame to Guernsey... 


I know of only two dealers’ 
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The soil and climate just suited this 
stray wanderer from the Cape, and now 
it would be impossible to compute the 
enormous numbers of these bulbs grown 
and sold every year.” 


HInpDA TEAGUE Hitz, (So. Calif.) 


CLEANING SMALL GLADIOLUS BULBS 


Inquiry on Page 41 of January 1926 
issue :— 


Two iron swings are provided for 
screen to rest on. 

Make a frame to fit shaker frame out 
of 6 inch wide boards and tack a good 
screen on this that will not let your 
bulblets through. 

This shaker and screen is larger than 
the regular size drying trays. 

To clean small bulbs when dry, put 
in this screen and rub with flat of hands 
and then shake occasionally, and this 
will separate roots from bulb fast and 
fine. Then winnow from one basket to 
—_ and this will take out what chaff 
is left. 


J ow inch iron rod 
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This is a quick and easy solution to 
clean your little stuff (Mr. Raymond R. 
Baker, N. Y.). You can clean a tray 
of bulblet grown small bulbs in five to 
ten minutes when they are dry. We just 
walk through ours. Your way you will 
take forever. Do plenty of rubbing with 
the flat of your hands. You can put on 
gloves if you wish. 

I run most all my bulbs over this 
shaker before I put in the cellar. This 
takes a lot of extra sand out in the Fail. 


J. B. JOHNSTON, (Ind.) 


EpITor’s NOTE:— 


While I am glad to present Brother 
Johnston’s plan for cleaning small bulbs, 
I am obliged to point out that the 
original inquiry was not with reference 
to cleaning small bulbs, and separating 
them from the roots, but rather the 


separating of the bulbs from the tops. 


The shaking screen plan offered is an 
excellent one, and although it does not, 
in fact, clean the bulbs as they can be 
cleaned by hand, they are cleaned suffi- 
ciently well for planting purposes. 

And I will suggest that instead of 
winnowing from one basket to another, 
as suggested by Mr. Johnston, that a 
small fanning mill be used for the pur- 
pose. Perhaps ten years ago, (when 


farm machinery was much cheaper than 
it is now,) I bought a light although well 
built and serviceable fanning mill for in 
the neighborhood of $10.00, and this 
machine has paid for itself many times 
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Calcium, Ny, 
Ugust, 1995 
over in the separating of }j , 
from bulbs and bulblets. ‘Tyee 8 
sufficiently large crops to whe have I see 
should try the fanning mij] sche it FLOWER 
: fertilize 
In th 
PROPAGATING WILD HYDRANGxag men, . 
My FLower Grower has j deners 
I find your request in regand Gal and many, d 
wild Hydrangeas from cuttings Stowing used 
I believe the wild Hydrangea ; and ‘le 
easiest shrub that grows to mel eral 
cuttings. I found one several yeg the is. 
that makes very large heads of tl ag f 
like an enormous Snowball. "Tig you a atri 
finer than any H. arborescens <u is = 
market, that I have seen, and e the Ce 
Spring I cut many of the bushes dean beachel 
one or two joints, for they then an 
much larger blooms than the unpru : 
ones, and all the tops or branches rs 
good for cuttings. I do this in the ‘a , 
Spring when the plants first show od Ir) 
of growing. ns 
I make the cuttings about : 
fourteen inches long and plant ae bigeess 
DEEP leaving only one pair of buds was 
above ground. Raf 
Almost all of them grow and many of fine da 
them bloom the same season. If yoy Amo 
have a hothouse you can put the branche matica 
in the sand bed and root the new gree, atrice 
sprouts, thus getting many more plants took U) 
from the same material. Lord | 
You will find you have a treasure i, § Dette? 
the Hydrangea for almost any use ani than J 
if it has any insect enemies I have ye an adi 
to find them. -, 
Amy R. Kirkpatrick, (Ill) oe ( 
oceans June | 
FREAK GROWTH ON SUGAR MAPLE ag 
In the April FLOWER GROWER appears Baller 
a picture from Roy A. Lucker, whic blues | 
shows a freak growth on a Sugar Maple, For 
This seems to be an abnormality some. mixtu! 
times called a witches’ broom. A bac. strong 
terium or other fungus attacked the went 
base of the branch and stimulated this “must, 
curious development. Possibly the base I hi 
was so much injured that the plant food places 
elaborated in the leaves could not be re- alike! 
turned to the main trunk and so caused I fo 
the enlargement. In our locality these Pryer 
growths are sometimes found on Bal- oh ef 
sams and Willows. The Hackberry, with 
which grows in a warmer climate, is fre- perha 
quently affected. It would not be po: There 
sible to reproduce it by grafting. Maewi 
Wo. F. LANGWORTHY Lik 
s0-cal 
STOCKS FAIL TO BLOOM = 
In reply to the query in the April more 
number: Steep 
Stocks often fail to bloom because of was t 
delayed transplanting. Under the best than 
of conditions a few plants will fail, but Moun 
in my experience unless Stocks are sé Rose 
in their permanent place soon after the and | 
second leaves form, from one-third to a sm 
one-half of the plants will fail to bloom = y 
Mary L. Cooke, (Vt.) slant 
—— of Me 
LEAF MOULD FROM CHESTNUT GROVE their 
M. Elliott, Jr., (N.Y.,) asks about let {> , 
mould near dead Chestnut trees. _ Pre 
A government botanist in Washington reer 
goes to the woods and brings home a L 
of decayed Chestnut wood for his Rho D; 0 
dodendrons when they look a bit sickly, in 
so there can be no harm in using Plant 
mould found in the vicinity of Chestnut sae 





trees. 





A. B. APPLEGATE, (D. ©.) 
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SEAWEED AS FERTILIZER 


fellow readers of THE 
1900 On ram asks about Seaweed as 


fertilizer. he country, the fisher- 
- yoo ae also the truck gar- 

have used Seaweed for years, and 
a end on it for fertilizer. I have 
oe fh he a number of years for Glads 
used lias with the best results. The 
- lled Eel Grass that comes ashore in 
oe Fall does not —" readily and 

taf osted. 

this is bets me of the fall gales Seaweed 
ileged from the ledges where it 
}- s, by the force of the waves, washed 
me and deposited a foot thick on the 
eaches. This is the time the farmers 


(See Page 378) 


men, far 





Irises in Northern Michigan 
(Concluded from Page 369) 


biggest show for the least money. (He 
was given to me.) 

Raffet, opening July 3rd, was a very 
fine dark blue purple, with long petals. 

Among the best blues, Pallida Dal- 
matica and Speciosa and Princess Be- 
atrice were alike, except that the second 
took up more room. Halo was very like 
Lord of June but seemed to hold up 
better. Crusader, a little darker shade 
than Pallida and beautifully shaped, is 
an adorable shade of blue. Benbow, a 
shade or two deeper and wonderfully 
pure in tone was the best of its color at 
time of blooming. JBallerine, in bloom 
June 11th was a wonderful, breath-tak- 
ing sight. A little like Firmament in 
color but larger and very free. I like 
Ballerine immensely; but all of these 
blues are excellent. 

For an odd one, Sindjkha, a smooth 
mixture of queer tints, tall, large and 
strong; and flowering over a long period, 
went into all visitor’s note books as a 
“must-have.” 

I had two Savignians from different 
places. Both were good, but not at all 
alike! 

I found a likeness between Mrs. W. E. 
Fryer and B. Y. Morrison; but the lady’s 
wide falls were more of a crimson-purple 
with a lighter and narrow edge with 
perhaps less substance. Both were good. 
There are few finer Irises than B. Y. 
Morrison. 


Like everybody else, I have dabbled in 
so-called pinks. I found Millet’s Mme. 
Chabel taller than Her Majesty, slightly 
darker and very pleasing. Rosalind was 
more lavender than pink and very small. 
Steepway, a curious smooth pinkish-red, 
was tall and strong and seemed showier 
than Her Majesty and quite different. 
Mount Penn is the same fine color as 
Rose Unique but with better standards 
and darker, more ruffled falls. Rhoda, 
a small pale lilac, does not open well. 
An old variety, Brooksiana, was a pleas- 
ant creamy-pink; large flowers but the 
plant very low growing. I find Queen 
of May and Mrs. Alan Gray very good in 
their season. Georgia, blooming June 
6th, was larger and darker than Mrs. 
Alan Gray, and proved a decidedly no- 
ticeable color. This seems a very meri- 
torious kind. 


Lohengrin has never bloomed for me. 
Disgraceful confession! I have had two 
plants four years. Now I have three 
hew ones planted in three different ex- 
posures and purchased from three differ- 
ent states; so now we'll see! 
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A Five-Room Bungalow of Colonial Design’ 


By The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc. 


HE plan presented here, design 

5-D-33, was awarded an honorable 

mention by the jury in a recent com- 
petition for a five-room bungalow. The 
charm and simplicity of the exterior of 
this small bungalow is easily seen in the 
photograph. 


The rectangular shape of the floor 


plan permits of a simple and direct roof 
treatment, without hips and valley, re- 


coming and going of the butcher, baker, 
etc., will be unnoticed. 
IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT THIS DESIGN 


MATERIALS USED: Frame con- 
struction with wide wood siding or heavy 
shingles for exterior finish. 


WIDTH: 24 ft. DEPTH: 38 ft. 


APPROXIMATE SIZE OF LOT: 35 
feet. 
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Copyright—The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau 


of the United States, 


sulting in economy of construction and a 
low skyline. This low skyline aids ma- 
terially in creating the satisfying impres- 
sion of hominess and intimacy between 
the house and its setting. The color 
scheme suggested by the designer is 
weathered gray shingles with ivory 
trimmings for the side walls, olive green 
blinds, and varicolored roof. This color 
scheme would enhance this home-like im- 
pression, and would insure pleasing har- 
mony between the house and its sur- 
roundings. 


ROOMS WELL PROPORTIONED 


The living room is of good size and 
proportion. If a fireplace is desired in 
this room, it could be provided at the 
end adjacent to the furnace flue, without 
much difficulty or additional expense. 
The dining room is conveniently located, 
with a deep bay window to make it 
sunny and cheerful. The two bedrooms 
occupy corner positions and thereby are 
able to have cross ventilation. Each has 
a large clothes closet. 

The kitchen is in the front of the house 
and is lighted and aired from two sides. 
The entrance to both kitchen and base- 
ment is protected by a trellis, so that the 





*Questions addressed to the paper will be an- 
swered by the Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau of the United States, Inc., controlled by 
the American Institute of Architects and indorsed 
by the department of commerce, United States 
government. Inclose self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope for reply. 


Inc.—Home Plan No. 


5-D-33 


FACING: The house should be faced 
so as to take advantage of prevailing 
winds, sunny exposure and local views. 
The plan shown here can be reversed, if 
desired, to suit a different arrangement 
of lot or points of compass: 
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gather it, cart it to their lands, and 
spread it. Some plow it in as soon as 
spread, others wait until Spring. 

Fish and weed make a fine compost. 
Spider Crabs by the boatload go into 
these heaps. Kelp or Ribbon Weed is 
treated the same, but it generally comes 
ashore pounded to pieces. 

The weed contains much potash and on 
land where it is used there are less bugs, 
and ground is cool and moist. 

I have both vegetables and flowers,— 
but many flowers; these are a hobby. 
They are planted within a hundred feet 
of the beach and in our local flower 
shows there are some blue ribbons for 
them; due I think to a free use of the 
Seaweed. Hope this will be of some use 
to our friend. 


Wo. A. WILBUR, (Mass.) 


AGRICULTURAL GYPSUM 


Land Plaster or Gypsum is hydrous 
calcium sulphate, symbol C#S0.+2H:0; 
and as it contains only Lime and Sul- 
phur, and none of the usually needed 
plant foods—Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid 
and Potash—it has little value as a 
fertilizer. 

The Lime reduces or removes soil 
acidity, which is advantageous for many 
crops but not for all. Lime also has the 
property of rendering “available” to 
plants more of the unavailable Phos- 
phoric acid and Potash, which many soils 
contain, and which becomes slowly avail- 
able by natural processes. This explains 
why Gypsum will produce one or two good 
crops, and then fail miserably. It uses 
up the fertility in the soil, and adds 
none. 

None of the major farm crops require 
much Sulphur. Cabbage uses more than 
any other crop. Sugar Beets and Alfalfa 
also like Sulphur. Experiment Station 
tests indicate that enough Sulphur is 
precipitated in the rainfall, east of the 
Mississippi River, to supply the needs of 
most crops. 

So Gypsum has a limited place on the 
modern farm program. 

About five million tons of Gypsum 
are mined annually in the United States; 
New York being by far the largest pro- 
ducer. More than four-fifths of this is 
calcined, and is used for various building 
purposes, as stucco, plasters, wall board, 
partition tiles, etc. Its use as a build- 
ing material is steadily increasing. 


J. L. JAMISON, (N.J.) 


HOLLYHOCKS 


Some one inquired about Hollyhocks. 
I found them very easy to raise in Pres- 
cott, Ariz. They like a cold country best. 
I raised mine from seeds, made a drill, 
sowed them like Turnips and forgot 
them. They come up very fast, grow 
quickly, and soon develop into sturdy 
little plants. I have raised some lovely 
specimens. 

They are not particular as to soil, but 
of course a little manure is good. I al- 
ways use sheep manure, when I can get 
it, and the results are fine. I find the 
sheep manure better than anything else 
and easy to handle. 

“AIDA” 


TO PREVENT GRASS IN PATHS 


A remedy for grass in gravel paths is 
a strong solution of salt and water ap- 
plied hot; or a spray of kerosene. 


Mrs. H. McKesg, (Ohio) 





GLADIOLUS SIMILAR TO Baron J. Hulot 


For subscriber who wishes Gladiolus 
similar to Hulot for one try Sovereign. 
This is much of the same royal color as 
Hulot, larger flowers and late bloomer. 
Very prolific. 

H. D. SuTTe, (N.Y.) 


BEGONIAS, ETC. 


Replying to Jane Spokes, Penna., in 
March issue, concerning various infor- 
mation wanted. 


As to Begonias the soil is all im- 
portant. I use rotted sod and leaf mold 
in about equal portions with a little 
well-rotted cow manure, a sprinkling of 
charcoal and some chopped up sphagnum 








perature and keep air : 
sible. Don’t wet leaves a Pre 28 Dee 
to drop. The above method. hay ie 
successful with me, growing f bee 
ontate aonde. OF Drivay 
allflowers are perennj 
varieties do better handled t5 pat et 
Soburnum is not related to Conia 
arborescens. The idea is probably et 
due to the fact that to obtain ewe 
standard effect some Caraga ® tig 
grafted on to Caragana arbo _ 
Soburnums. I don’t know how ba” 
takes a Soburnum to flower from #1 
F. W. Melick, (Ind) 


GREENERY WITH FLOWERS 
In reply to Mrs. W. R. Curtis’, (NY,) 
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Hair Fern. With Gaillardia, 
and Hardy Phlox they are espe- 
; retty. When placed in water, at 
-. shter gathering them, they last for 


Maiden 


ig “ plant called Artemisia lac- 

‘ang that has a fern-like leaf and very 

tifora white bloom that is lovely com- 

small ith Gladioli, Dahlias and Scabiosa. 

ie will last for a a or more, if 

is changed daily. — ; 

"  cenbining Gypsophila (Baby’s 

th) with Sweet Peas and you will 

Brielighted with the result. 

Mrs. JuANITA MURPHEY, (Miss.) 


PROPAGATING ROSES 


ninquiry from Mrs. J. S. Stone 
Podesedo oh wants to learn to prop- 
: te Roses. The matter of propagating 
Roses by budding has been discussed time 
and time again in horticultural maga- 
zines and publications. I would suggest 
that Mrs. Stone join the American Rose 
Society and make inquiry from the editor 
of its publication for the volume of the 
American Rose Annual which contains 
an exhaustive article by Dr. Robert 
Huey on budding and Rose stocks. 

G. A. STEVENS, (Penna.) 


TO DESTROY ANTS 


Pour carbon bisulphide (a liquid) in 
the ant hills. To get the best result, 
take a knife and cut out an inch of the 
soil at the top of the oe will 

the “runways” and pour an 
cae of the liquid in and lay a half 
brick or a flat stone or a small board 
over the hole in the top. 

This treatment kills all the ants which 
are “at home” at the time, as it forms 
a deadly gas at once, which is heavier 
than air and settles into the ground; 
the treatment will not harm the most 
tender plants; I have poured the liquid 
into the hills which were formed around 
plants and found not the slightest dam- 
age to the plant then or afterwards. 


J. F. H., (Ont.) 


DAHLIA STUNT 


R. G. D., (Dela.) : 

Cut your stunted Dahlias about an 
inch above the ground,—you can do noth- 
ing this year to correct the stunted 
Dahlias, only by cutting back you throw 
more strength into bulbs for next year. 

I think stunt in Dahlias may be due to 
too deep cultivation disturbing the ten- 
der fibrous roots on sides of the Dahlias. 


ETHEL WHITLOCK, (N.Y.) 


STOCK CYPRESS 


In your March issue,—Shelt Jackson, 
(lowa,) wants to know about this plant. 
I do not see it in any catalogue now, 
but some years ago it was listed with 
nearly all florists. It is the scarlet 
Ipomopsis, commonly known as Stand- 
ing Cypress. The flowers are just like 
ypress vine, in shape and color. It is 
a pretty thing, grows off very fast, and 
will make a grand showing, even in very 
poor soil. It grows wild at Pablo Beach, 
Florida, on the Atlantic Ocean, is found 
all over the sand hills there between 
Pablo and St. Augustine. 
or some reason, most of the florists 
have dropped some very good plants. Let 
us hope they will bring them back again, 
and give them a place in our gardens. 


“AIDA” 





TEN WEEKS STOCKS 


In regard to Stocks blooming, I am 
told that plants sown early in the hotbed 
will bloom in ten weeks after transplant- 
ing. Mine are always caught by the 
early frosts. 


Mrs. WM. CRAWFORD, (Ind.) 


LADY’S FEATHER 


I believe we have the plant described 
by Julia M. James, page 288 of the June 
FLOWER GROWER. It is from some old 
gardens in or near Bethlehem, Pa., that 
our roots were obtained, and this plant 
was called “Lady’s Feather” by the peo- 
ple who knew them. 

Mrs. James describes it perfectly and 
probably it is a Spirea or Astilbe. 


Mrs. E. S. Moser, ( Mich.) 
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THE FUNGUS WAS A STINKHORN 


This is an answer to the lady who, 
in the November issue, inquired for the 
name of a fungus which she encountered 
and which she described as eight inches 
high, somewhat decayed, with a lacy 
stem and smelling like a dead animal. 

It was one of the Stinkhorns, several 
species of which are common in the 
United states. A botanist would have 
to examine the latticed stem to deter- 
mine the species. In the Gulf states, it 
may have been the Checkered Stinkhorn 
(Clathrus cancellatus); in the Northern 
states, it was probably the Shameless 
Stinkhorn (Phallus impudicus). 

It was not the decayed part that 
caused the stench. The odor which is 
intensely disgusting and carries a great 
distance is beneficial to the plant, at- 
tracting flies that alight and carry off 





The Aquarium,—Part III,—Desirable Fish 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


HE Fish suitable for the Aqua- 
rium are very numerous; but as 
a small tank cannot sustain much 
life, only a few of the smaller vari- 
eties should be selected. Three small 
Fish to each gallon of water is about 
right; for large Fish one to each 
gallon is plenty. 

Good species are the Gold Fish, Sun 
Fish, Paradise Fish, Perch, Chanchito, 
Loach, Stickleback, and Minnow. All 
these species are divided into many 
curious varieties, as illustrated. 

Eel are very interesting in the 
Aquarium, till they become teo large. 
Many of the Fish breed in captivity, 
where conditions are suitable. Some 
varieties make nests, others deposit 
spawn on the leaves of plants, which 
after a few weeks hatch out the young. 


Fish breeding is a very interesting 
hobby, but requires much attention 
to detail, to be successful. Food for 
the Fish consists of worms, scrapped 
beef, and prepared Fish food which 
can be purchased from dealers in 
Aquarium supplies. 
COLLECTING 

A great amount of material for the 
Aquarium can be collected with a ring 
net, in quiet pools and streams. Small 
Fish and Water Beetles can be carried 
in glass jars of water, and Newts or 
Frogs in tin cans. 

Plants growing in deep water can 
be collected with a hook or plant 
grapple fastened to a long piece of 
string. A good Aquarium plant, often 
sold in Florist stores is Cyperus alter- 
nifolius, or water sedge. 
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spores on their feet. In vileness of 
stench, the Stinkhorns are in a class by 
themselves. Artists declare that the 
lattice work on the stem of a Stinkhorn 
is of rare beauty; but no one with a 
nose has ever been able to get near 
enough to appreciate it. 


W.C.A., (N. J.) 


SULPHUR SOLUTION TO KILL WEEDS 
IN WALK 


The recipe for sulphur solution that 
is effective in ridding walk of weeds is 
as follows: 

Dissolve and boil one pound of sulphur 
and 10 pounds of quicklime in 20 quarts 
of water. Let settle and use the clear 
liquid on the weeds, being careful not 
to get any on wanted plants for naturally 
it will destroy them also. 


BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 


GROWING JERUSALEM CHERRIES 


Perhaps the following information 
would be a help to A. L. P. or any others 
trying to grow Jerusalem Cherries. 

The Jerusalem Cherry is a _ native 
shrub of Brazil and grows four feet high 
and as many through. It requires a 
moist—not soggy—soil; heat and sun- 
shine, of which it cannot have too much. 
If taken up in the Fall, place it where it 
can receive constant sunshine, or it will 
become straggly and require pruning. 
Spray often—about every other day—as 
the plant is inclined to be lousy, and if 
lousy, a nicotine spray seems to be best. 

When set out in the Spring, plant in a 
good garden soil, where the sun can beat 
on it all day, but keep moist around the 
roots, and it will continue to grow and 
thrive. The birds will not eat the 
berries as they are poisonous. 

Frequently blossoms, as well as green 
and ripe fruit, may be found on the 
plant at the same time. It has a resting 
spell for a time, when blossoms and all 
fruit fall off, then takes on new life. It 
is also called Winter Cherry. 


Mrs. E. E. CHASE, (Minn.) 


PROPAGATING MULBERRY 


Replying to Margaret W. Hilliar, 
(Conn.,) regarding the propagating of 
Mulberry, wish to advise that satisfac- 
tory results are generally obtained from 
cuttings taken in February and planted 
after the usual method followed with 
cuttings. 

FRANK E. JONES, (KANS.) 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS IN OPEN GROUND 


Answer to Fred Bollar, (S. D.): 

Tuberous Begonias may be grown in 
open ground if right conditions are met. 
The ideal location would be a sheltered 
nook on the side of house that received a 
little sun in the morning. Tuberous Be- 
gonias will thrive in a shady spot. and 
none will stand exposure to a long day 
sunning. For bedding out it is best to 
use the single-flowered varieties. I would 
say start the tubers inside during March 
or April, as, of course, they must not be 
planted out until ground is thoroughly 
warm, hardly before June here in Otsego 
County, New York. 

Mr. Boller will find the more satisfac- 
tory way is to grow them in porch boxes 
or pots. But there is one variety which 
is very fine bedded out, the Tuberous 


i This is a new 
one, quite rare and not cheap in price. 


H. D. SuTtye, (N.Y.) 


(Q. & A. continued on page 382) 


Frau Helene Harmas. 





Bailey’s Cyclopedia 
of Horticulture 


The new three volume edition at half 
the price of the old six volume edition, 
but containing all of the matter in the 
original, can now be had at $20.00 in the 
U. S. and $25.00 in Canada. (The orig- 
inal price was $40 in the U. S. and $50 
in Canada.) 

At this price no student of horticul- 
ture can afford to be without this most 
valuable reference work. It contains in 
compact form a thorough presentation of 
the kinds, characteristics and methods 
of cultivation of the species of plants 
grown in North America for garden pur- 
poses, not only in flowers, but in fruits 
and vegetables. 

Bailey’s Cyclopedia meets every need 
of the commercial and professional horti- 
culturist, and is at the same time admir- 
ably adapted to the most exacting re- 
quirements of the amateur. 


_ 8600 pages—thousands of illustra- 
tions. Gives 20,000 species and 40,000 
plant names. 


Send orders to 


THE FLOWER GROWER, 


$20 in the U. S. Calcium, N.Y. 
$25 in Canada. 
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List of Names for Samp 


A very large number : 
sample copies have been ‘Tea ty 
response to my appeal, but Ved iy 
still quite a few blanks out which at 
not been returned. If you ha have 
the blank, send the list just thes he 
THE FLOWER GROWER is w 
your continued assistance jn a at 
that : mg be promis, and ™ 
ing of a list of names of OS ect 
poe. Rah Bion is the first thing 
do to assist. YOU cay 


MADISON Cooper, Editor 





Surplus Issues for Sale 


We have some surplus issy 
mostly of the years 1923, 1924" ft 
Twenty-four (24) all different, (no selectin 
can be allowed,) postpaid $2.00. 

These odd issues are not co secutive 
only odds and ends of surplus. " a 


MADISON Cooper, Calcium, NY. 





Indexes for THE FLOWER Grow 


We can supply indexes for Tr 
FLOWER GROWER for any year—Jyj 
to and including 1925, for 10c. exh 
Save your issues for 1926; secure th 
index at the end of the year; and se 
— a valuable reference work you 

ave. 





An Estimate of Red Peonies 
(Concluded from page 344) 


top. Early, sure, tall, vigorous, the 
color nearly as good as Mons. Martin 
Cahuzac, Adolphe Rousseau has beaten 
many new stars in competition. Get 
a large handled basket, and fill it with 
about three dozen Adolphe Rousseau, 
cut with long stems, and any red 
Peony will have a hard job to beat it. 

I have said we have no perfect red 
Peony, and to my mind, the greatest 
reason for saying so is that in the 
common or Sinensis species at least, 
we have no absolutely perfect color. 
There is always some purple evident. 
Perhaps it is inevitable,—a very part 
of the Peony as arace. I have often 
thought that if we could get the same 
shade of red as that of the climbing 
Rose, Paul’s Scarlet Climber, we 
might be done. The florists say the 
public does not buy the black reds, 
that a medium red is what people 
want. But many people do like the 
black red. Maybe we should have sev- 
eral shades, a “black,” a medium dark, 
and the plain clear red. 

But in red Peonies we are, by no 
means, confined to the double and 
semi-double blooms of the Sinensis 
species. There are the singles and 
Japanese type, and the Officinalis and 
Tenuifolia species, and amongst them 
we may find as near approaches to a 
perfect Peony as in the doubles. In 
singles, Thurlow’s Black Prince, 
Gumm’s Vera, and Brand’s Mellin 
Knight, and also his Darkness are all 


ee, 


very good in the black-reds. In th 
Japs, Fuyajo just about sets th 
standard of color for all black 
Peonies. Some Ganoko does the sam 
for the medium dark reds, a 
Mikado is a valuable medium red, 

Both the single and double red Tw. 
uifolia are of a shade of brilliant ra 
which is about all we could ask fo 
It is indeed unfortunate that this 
species is so small and fragile. h 
some ways the old Officinalis Rubn 
stands at the top. It is early, ful 
double, and despite an implication thi 
the Glad Philosopher once hurk 
against its color, I believe it to be om 
of the best reds. 

A wash boiler full of half opens 
buds being held for Decoration dy 
forms one of my unforgetable met- 
ories of Peonydom. If it had longer 
stems and the plants stood cuttig 
better, it would be a commercial vat: 
ety par excellence. Of equally gool 
color in the Officinalis family ares 
single and a regular Japanese typed 
bloom, as well as some named double 
which I have not tried. 

As there are so comparatively i@ 
reds, one cannot be blamed for 


ing to try some of those which doi 
stand so high in popular favor, # 
which have not yet become well know 
I would recommend for such a purp® 
Franklin’s Red Bird; Hollis’ Tragedf 


Sarcoxie, the carmine Jap, To 
Matilda Lewis, Prof. Saunder’s 


dark red which promises so much; a 


among the older kinds, 


Augu 
d’ Hour. ‘ 
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SIES |{ 
REGON GIANTS 
sot bated Pansies of immense size.}} | 
se Seeds Finest Florists’ Mixture, fe) 
4 1.00; Order NOW—Stock limited. 
"The Merion G. Elis Bulb Gardens 
CANBY - ' 














GROWING COMMERCIALLY 


Dahlia Booklets are 50c each per 

Cultivation; Fertilizers and Large 

Storage; Insect Pests and Other 

Dahlia Growing Commercially. Alu- 
Jess Tags 2c each. Sample Free. 
N BURGESS BOLLES 

~ Springfield, Pa. 


The Bolles 
subject: 
Blooms: ‘ 

mies ; 
sina Rust 


Box 84, 





IPS 


4 
We list by the 100 the following varieties for 
August delivery: Gesnariana Major, Macrospila, 
Orange King, Picotee, Clara Butt, Mrs. Potter 
Palmer, Pride of Harlem, King Harold, Salmon 
King, Rev. Ewbank, Cardinal Manning, Mme. 
Lathiery, Eleanora and Mixed. Write for Prices. 


COLEMAN GARDENS 


Box 24 MULTNOMAH, OREGON 


IRIS SPECIAL 


Our special collection of twelve, differ- 
ent named, choice, bearded Irises, catalog 
value $5. 00 or over, sent postpaid; now, 
for $3.00. Colors: blue, lavender, purple, 
pink, rose, bronze, and yellow. Write for 
free catalog. 

CARL SALBACH, Originator and Grower 
304 Creston Road, Berkeley, California 














Hardy Wild Flowers 


More than 100 uncommon varieties. 
Write for new descriptive list. 


W.A, BRIDWELL 


Forestburg, - Texas 





CAmerica’s Finest Collection 


A-E-WOHLERT 
Specimen trees and young stock of Japan 
Roseflowering and Weeping Cherries 
wowyies Crab in very large assortment 
kinds and sizes. Azaleas and 
Dwarf Boxwood. 
' Complete catalogue on request. 


A. BE. WOHLERT 
228 Bsenepemas Ave., Montgomery Co. 
Narberth, Pa. 








GRANDMOTHER'S FLOWERS 


Plants of Quality that our Grand- 
get with new varieties will be listed in 
mr Fall catalogue which will be issued in Aug. 
Write for it. Strawflowers for your Winter 
pouquet, all colors. Write for prices. 
— FLOWER GARDENS 


WASHIBU Wis. 


NARCISSUS BULBS 
LONG ISLAND GROWN 
Emperor, Victoria, Spring Glory and many 
other of the best varieties. Write for list 

and prices. 
H. R. TALMAGE & SON 
Friars Head Farm RIVERHEAD, N. Y. 





HO ODACRE Ss 






and Wrexham strain. New crop Seeds now ready ; 
Hoodacres or Wrexham, $1.00 packet. Order 
PLANTS at once for early shipment. Catalog. 


CHAS. F. BARBER 
TROUTDALE, ORE. (Note New Mail Address) 








TROPICAL FISH 


FANCY GOLDFISH 
¢ WATER LILIES 
ye Aquariums and Supplies 
4 — Catalogue on request —— 
ELDT’S AQUARIUM 


BE 
2141 —s AVE., Wellston Station, 
T. LOUIS, MO. 











GLADIOLUS 


Write for my GLADIOLUS GUIDE 
BOOK. I have received many comments 
like these: 

“This is easily the best catalog I have 
ever seen.” 

“Your system of classification and de- 
scription would be hard to improve upon.” 


ROSES 


My booklet “SUCCESS WITH ROSES” 
tells why roses fail and how you may 
succeed with them. 


J. W. Oo ated IRIS 
wood A GLADIOLUS 
IMCOE, HARDY LILIES 
Ontario OUTDOOR ROSES 






























































Specialties 


Seeds Quality 





‘Tritoma “Diener’s Hybrids” 


25c pkt. 
Pansy “Giant Excelsior” 


50c pkt. 








Delphinium “Dreams of 





Beauty” 50c pkt. 





Statice “Diener’s Special” 25c pkt. 





Send your orders to 











RICHARD DIENER CO., INC. 





Box 308 KENTFIELD, CALIF. 














‘“*HOW TO GROW ROSES” 
By ROBERT PYLE, Secretary American Rese Society 
Best book for the amateur rose grower. 


Illustrated in color. Practical. Elimi- 
nates guess-work. Results more than 
pay cost. Only $2.00. Send today! 


CONARD-PYLE COMPANY 
STAR ROSE GROWERS 


Dept. 63 West Grove, Pennsylvania 








Hardy Native Plants 


AND FERNS of the Middle West. 
Descriptive List sent on Request. 


V. D. MERRILL 


Big Rock Illinois 


Hardy Wild Flowers from the Ozarks 


Fill that bare spot in that hot, dry border 

with some of my drought-proof hardy na- 

tive plants or with my Dwarf Iris. 
Catalog 


RALPH W. eee >! 
Farmington, - 














PEONIES TULIPS —_—NARCISSI 


My Peony list is too long, and prices have 
been made for its reduction. This is your 


opportunity. Tulips and Narcissi in large 
variety at convenient prices. Send for 
lists. 


ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS 
CARTERVILLE, MO. 








DAFFODILS and FINE IRIS 


The finest varieties at reasonable prices. 


J. LEDLIE GLONINGER 
Valley View Farm Emmetsburg, Md. 




















TULIPS — OREGON GROWN 


30 full-sized, 5 varieties, 6 each, $1.50; 80 
mixed, $1, prepaid, August delivery. Delphinium 
seed, shipped when picked fresh, 75c pkt., 6 
pkts., $4.00. No Tulip list this year, but get 
name on next year’s Glad list by sending postal. 


D. HH. UPJOHN 
964 S. Liberty St. Salem, Oregon 


Tulips 


A great riot of ps and beauty in twenty 
named varieties of Darwin, Breeder and Lily 
Flowered Tulips, five of each (100 bulbs) prop- 
erly labeled, sent prepaid for $3.50; fifty for $2. 
Extra value in this collection. 


Dutch Iris 


The Orchids of the Iris family. A very early 

and beautiful bulbous Iris planted same as Tulips 

and blooming right after the Darwins. Ten bulbs 

each of ten different named varieties (100 bulbs) 

Ted labeled sent prepaid for $7.00; fifty for 
8.75. 


F. A. THOLE, Bulb Grower 
2754 - 45th Ave. S. W. - Seattle, Wash. 








Iris 


SEEDS OF HARDY PLANTS 
Make your own hardy garden. Our list of hardy 
perennial seeds is the most complete issued in 
America. Many novelties not obtainable elsewhere. 
Annual seeds also, in finest assortment. 
IRISES, PEONIES and other 
Hardy: Perennial Plants, Vines, and Ornamentals 
— Write for List to — 
RALPH E. HUNTINGTON, . PAINESVILLE, Ohio 








IRIS Your selection 10 for $1.00 
Our selection 13 for $1.00 
Nice plants one or more each of the following 
varieties: Amabilis, Argus, Attraction, Brittan- 
icus, Clarissima, Dolphin, Frederick, Kharput, 
Khedive, Loreley, Mandraliscae, Marmora, Mi- 
ralba, Neglecta, Nothung, Perfection, Regina, 
Tamerlane, Fairy, Glory of Reading, Mons Du 
Sible, Nuee d’ Orage, Ophelia, Princess Victoria 
Louise, Queen Emma. 
Gladiolus—300 bits. 25c; 50 ea. 6 fine named var. 
SHILOH GARDENS, 1809 Farnam St., Omaha, Neb. 








How To Transplant 


EVERGREENS 


UGUST is a good month to transplant 

Evergreens. Mix planting soil, 2 parts 
earth, 1 part Hyper-Humus and water 
freely. Hyper-Humus retains the mois- 
ture and helps feed the rootlets. 


HY PER-HUMUS 
“Puts the Top in Top Soil” 
ODORLESS—WEEDLESS—LASTING 





1 100-lb. Bag - $ 1.50 
4 100-lb. Bags’ - 5.00 
1 Ton in Bags - 20.00 


Write for carlot prices. 
Rich, black humus, practically neutral, 
carefully prepared and free from all inert 
matter. A strictly high-grade product. 
Order your supply today. 
Free Booklet, “Soil Improvement” 
on request. 


HYPER-HUMUS COMPANY 


Dept. 16 NEWTON, NEW JERSEY 
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ROSES ON WIRE FENCE 


Answer to H. Woodard, (Ont.): 

When I first made my flower garden, 
I set out Dorothy Perkins Roses all along 
the wire fence, thinking they ' would 
make a good background for other flow- 
ers, as well as a fine showing when in 
bloom. Later, when they were covering 
the fence, I found that nothing in the 
garden would grow within ten feet of 
the Roses; as their roots, extending that 
far, absorbed all the food and moisture. 
No more Roses on a garden fence. 


A. B. APPLEGATE, (D. C.) 


IDENTITY OF PLANT 


On Page 288, June issue, Julia M. 
James describes a plant and wants it 
identified. From the description I would 
say that the plant was Hardhack or 
Steeple Bush (Spiraea Tomentosa). 


IRA H. SPARHAWK, (Ohio) 





Oregon Weather 


A letter dated July 9th states that 
Oregon experienced the earliest sea- 
son in its history and that everything 
is about 30 days ahead of the usual 
time. The letter also says that it has 
been hot and dry since June first. 

In the East the season has been 
about 30 days behind the usual time 
so that these two extremes indicate 
a very serious upsetting of the nat- 
ural course of Weather conditions the 
country over. That unusual weather 
conditions may be expected within the 
next year or so is at least probable. 

Last Fall the Pacific coast experi- 
enced fine Fall harvest weather. Here 
in the East we experienced the worst 
possible. Perhaps the conditions will 
be reversed this year. 


MADISON COOPER 





Gladiolus growers should watch 
THE FLOWER GROWER closely during 
the next month or two for some very 
valuable suggestions for planting and 
digging Gladioli. Some of these are 
from Commercial growers and some 
will be contributed by the Editor. 

It is hoped that these suggestions 
will bring out a very thorough discus- 
sion of planting methods and digging 
methods, than which there is nothing 
more important in the Gladiolus game. 
Watch the next two or three issues. of 
THE FLOWER GROWER. 











PEONIES IRIS 
A superb collection of fine landscape and gar- 
den varieties in assorted colors. 

5 Choice Peonies - $2.50 
20 Fancy Irises - - 2.50 
Selected from fine named varieties of proven 
merit. 
R. C. E. WALLACE - 415 Russell St. 
West Lafayette, Indiana 








200 Latest Varieties IRISES 
250 Latest Varieties PEONIES 
at one-fourth catalog price 


but must take whole lot. 


DR. WM. HESS, 
1554 California St., - Denver, Colorado 


THE FLOWER Gri 


Peony—Tourangelle in 1926 


On July 16th the Editor cut from 
four, three-year-old plants of Tour- 
angelle as fine a bunch of Peonies as 
he ever put in one vase. Should he 
live to be 150 he would not expect to 
do this again. 

This is told to show the lateness 
of the 1926 Peony season here, and 
incidentally to praise that beautiful 
Peony, Tourangelle. 











Now is the Time to Plant Iris 


Ks JAPANESE IRIS 
Order by name or number 


No. 69 Waku-hoei—Pure white veined with 
purple. Six petals. 

No. 72 Uji-no-hotaru—A_ beautiful dark blue. 
Six petals. 

_ No. 98 Hizakura—Light violet blue shading. 
Six petals. 

No. 100 Yoma-zakura—Reddish violet purple. 


Three petals. 
No. 105 Nagano—Rich violet purple shaded with 
blue. Six petals. 
No. 107 Tokyo—tThe finest pure white. Six 
petals. 
Price 40c each or $8.50 per doz. The set of six 
varieties for $2.00. Post paid. 
GEORGE H. CHRISTIE 


— Hardy Perennials —— 
Lock Box 426, BEVERLY, N. J. 








World’s Best 
DAHLIAS 


Send for our catalog showing 
the world’s largest and best 
autumn shade Dahlia 


RODMAN WANAMAKER 


(13” in N. J.; 123” in Cal.; 11-12” 
every where. ) 
Also 13 other varieties in 
natural colors. 


The leading American Dahlia 
catalog, telling the plain truth about 
nearly 600 of the world’s best 
varieties, 


PEACOCK DAHLIA FARMS 
Williamstown Junction, N. J. 
Berlin Post Office, N. J. 

















Peonies 


Descriptive Catalog on request. You will 
want the Better—Rare European and 
American Introduction—Hardy Minne- 
sota Grown Roots that will grow, bloom 
and true to name; 8 to 5 eye divisions. 

Cherry Hill: deep garnet, L. D. $10.00 
Moses Hull: dark shell pink 1.00 
Couronne d’ Or: late white ee 


Karl Rosenfield: dark crimson 1.50 
James Kelway: flesh white 1.50 
Chestine Goudy: fine pink___.__-_-- 2.00 
Reine Hortense: large pink -___-~~ 2.00 
Longfellow: bright crimson__---~- 5.00 
Primevere: canary yellow ____--_ 4.00 
Lady A. Duff: large pink eee 5.00 

$32.75 
All 10 Outstanding Varieties - $20.00 


RIVERVIEW GARDENS 
RIVERVIEW STA. ST. PAUL, MINN. 











LILIUM WASHINGTON” 
(Mount Hood or Shasta 
, — —_ the finest bulbs of 
ily. ew equal it in | : 
fragrance, or color. oveliness of fy 
Send us a postal card “ 
you our price-list and commana will m 
tion of these lilies. , 
Season from Sept. 15 to Noy 1 re 


CHAS. O. 
1112 Milwaukee Ave. BENS. OR! 


EXAMPLE Wie 


Peonies, Kelway’s Queen, La Fee, 
R. Gowdy, Martha Bulloch, Luetta 
$5.00 each; Richard Carvel, Mme Ju 
Lady Duff, King of England, ( 
Write for price-saving list of 62 


W. D. BOY 
1118 West 35th St. eg 
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IRISES OF PERSONAL 


from a connoisseur collection of } 
chosen from best named varieties of re 
troduction. Special limited. introduetas 
$4.00 value in fine named sorts for $9 
value for $8.00; $10.00 value for 
Cash with order. State preference ag. 
and whether low priced or higher pre 

eties désired.—R. V. ASHLEY, 172 Gran 

Battle Creek, Mich. z 


Member American Iris Society. : 








Peo n | 


‘rises 
The World’s Best 


ties at reaso; 
Hardy and vigorous, b 


plants—alsoQual of fine: 
peonies at Special Prices g 
for every pocketbook and 't 


Send for Master List Am=ugd 


Tips on Peony and Iris culture. Write 


NORTHBROOK GARDE} 


Paul L. Battey, Prop., Box JD, Gleneg 






















EXTRAORDINARY 80 
OFFER = 


100 DARWIN TULIPS, Oregon 
for Only $4.00 


Choicest first size bulbs, BETTE | 
DORF’S Special Mixture, made up of ii 
finest different varieties—not at all a, 
ordinary field-grown mixture usually 30 | 

é 


A $5.00 value for only $4.00, or” 
if you prefer, 50 bulbs for $2.50 — 
Four splendid collections, each [ Fs 
correctly labeled and packed separal 
and each a wonderful value. Place 


order early to save disappointment li 
in the season. 


100 Darwin Tulips in 10 named | 
varieties, postpaid _ $1 
Cottage Tulips in 10 named — 
varieties, postpaid __—- 
Single Early Tulips in 10 
named varieties, postpaid F 
Breeder or Art Tulips in 10 | 
named varieties, postpaid __- 
VERY SPECIAL 4 

Bulbs each of the 4 varieties | 
above, 400 in all, postpaid 
Bulbs each of the 4 varieties ~ 
above, 4000 in all, postpaid 1 
Price list of treated Oregon 
Daffodils and Narcissi bulbs, none 
grown anywhere, now ready. 


9 
Bettendortf’s 
Office 474 Everett St., PORTLAND, @ 
GARDENS WHITFORD STATION 


100 
100 
100 


100 
1000 
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